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Art. xxit. Thoughts concerning Ged and Nature. In anfwer to 
Lord Bolingbroke’s philofophy. By John Hill, 4to. rl.1s, 
fewed. Printed for the Author. 


AVING had occafion to read feveral of Dr. Ail!’s 
H performances, on wy a of a religious and moral na- 
ture, we expected to find this of a picce with the others ; 

and our expectations have notbeen difappointed. Many good 
things there certainly are in it; and on fuch a i (under 
the pen of fo ready a writer) it would be ftrange indeed if there 
were not fome: but for found judgment, depth of thought, aceura- 
cy, and precifion of fentiment, we have been able to difcover but 
few traces of them. Some new notions are ftarted in it, and 
maintained with ample confidence too; as there is indeed an air 
of felf-fufficiency in the whole work; but great part of what is 
faid in fupport of them, a3 far as we are able to judge, will have 
but little weight with the difcerning reader. As the author, how- 
ever, has entered, a volunteer, in defence of fo noble a caufe as 
that of religion, and done his utmoft to repel the efforts of 
fuch an enemy to this caufe as the late Lord Bolingbroke, he 
deferves the thanks of the public. Such an acknowledgement 
he is certainly entitled to, efpecially if what he fays be true 
(and we know no reafon why the truth of it fhould be called 
in queftion) that he engaged in the undertaking with his 
whole heart and foul, and from views the moft difinterefted.— 


Proceed we now to lay before our readers a fhort view of the 
whole work. 
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As our author endeavours to trace, from their original, the 
feveral opinions which have been fpread throughout the world 
concerning the fupreme Being, and thofe objects which arreft 
our attention whenever we caft our eyes around us, he fets 
out, in his firft book, with enquiring into the doctrine of 
Mofes on each of thefe heads. He clofes the fhort account he 
gives of his doctrine, in the following manner: 

‘ Thus M/es writes: no otherwife. . This fupreme Being, 
thus defcribed, according to the powers of our limited ca- 
pacities, is the God of Mbofes: and I fhall add, let the fur- 
prize fall where it may, that the God of the Lord Boling- 
broke, erroneous as that author is in almoft all his other 
doétrines, is much more like this God of AZ/es, than is the 
God of Dr. Clarke, whom he oppofes, and who never meant 
to oppole that legiflator. | 

‘ Strange as this aflertion may appear, delivered nakedly, 
it will be in its place perfectly explained. A great under- 
ftanding- led the infidel, whether he would or not, while 
writing againft religion, to fpeak ee or of God. The 
fubtilties of learning, and the fchemes of argument, have 
led the other, under an intent of demonftrating his exiftence, 
by a peculiar courfe of argument, to fpeak of him fometimes 
weakly and unworthily.’ 

He proceeds now to enquire into the opinions of Zoroa/ffer, 
a name propofed by fome as of greater antiquity than that of 
Mofes. After telling us, that this name has been given te 
difterent perfons, and mentioning fome circumftances related 
of the Chaldean, or the great Zoroa/fer, he is at fome pains to 
fhew, and affirms, with abfolute decifion, that this Zoroaffer 
is no other than AG@/es. It may not be improper to infert 
part of what is advanced in fupport of this ftrange opinion. 

‘ It appears,’ fays he, * by the concurrent teftimony of 
Greek and Roman writers, that there was, in very remote 
antiquity, remote even from the time of the earlieft of thofe 
writers, a moft fingular perfon, diftinguifhed by his piety 
and wifdom: that he lived in the eaftern part of the world: 
that, being no more than a prieft, magus, or prophet, he 
Jed a people with the authority of aking ; and that he taught 
this people to worfhip God: that he came down to them, 
at one time, from a mountain, on which there was fire: 
that he had lived a confiderable time updn that mountain, 
with only a little food, which was fo contrived as to keep 
frefh: that a fire burnt about him at his defcent : and that, 
having facrificed to God at his meeting the people, he con- 
tinued, from that time, to teach them piety and aoe 
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t This is the concurrent teftimony of many fragments, for 
© they are no more, of antient hiftory. Let us examine whe- 
‘ ther in any other writings, we have an account at all agree- 
‘ ing with this. If there be found two perfons, with whom 
¢ this remarkable detail of circumftances can be made to agree, 
¢ it will remain with us to determine, which of thefe two was 
the perfon: if only one be found, there can be no difpute 
but that it belongs to him. , 
¢ As foon as I fhall have here named the writings of the 
Old Tefament, the reader will pronounce for me, that this 
Zoroafter was indeed Mojfes. He was fo: he could be no 
other: and the wonder will now appear, that while fo 
many have quoted him againft AZ/es, none had before gone 
fo far in the enquiry, as to prove thet he was the fame 
perfon. : 

‘ Speaking to the infidel, I fhall claim. no other authority 
© in favour of the Brb/e, than that of all other hiftories; but 
‘ that maft not be denied me. The complete ftory is deli- 
‘ yered there, which we find in thefe pagan writers thus 
© mangled, thus mifunderftood, thus mifreprefented, and de- 
‘ Jivered in this piece-meal manner. But imperfect as it is, 
¢ and under all the mifreprefentations, it is the fame: and, 
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receiving it as the hiftory. of AZo/es, a perfon fent by God, 
al] that appeared extravagant and improbable, is reafonable 
and withour exception. What muft be received as roman- 
tic in the ftory of a mere unaffifted man, is familiar to be- 
lief when delivered of one fent by God, and whole miffion 
was declared to be fuch by miraculous teftimonies. 
* In this light, not only the whole relation f{tands upon a 
* footing of credibility, but thefe fragments, fo often, fo ig- 
norantly, and fo boldly advanced again{ft the Old Te/fament, 
* confirm its truth. 

‘ We may, in this view, trace in them the principal events 
of the life of Adofes. The Greeks and Romans called him a 
king. A miftake very natural from the account they re- 
ceived of, his power: but the eaftern writer, whom they 
have quoted, was better able to determine; and he contra- 
dicts that part of the relation, and fays, he was no fovereign, 
but a magus, or prophet, who taught religion. 

* Pliny fomewhere, from fome author we know not, picked 
up this account, that Zoroa/fer laughed when he was born : 
and thofe who are familiar with the eaftern languages, will 
not find it difficult to trace even this little circumftance from 
the book of Exodus. The word by which the afpect of the 
* infant, which in the Englifh verfion is rendered goodly, is 
* defcribed, fignifies pleafing ; and there did not require a great 
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© deal of alteration to render this /miling: it had paffed at leaf 
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through one hand, probably through twenty, down to Pliny: 
and there is no wonder, that, by that time it had gone 
through his, it was made to fignify @ child born laughing. 

‘ That this perfon was a prophet, or wife man, who, tho’ 
not a fovereign, had the fame power with kings, is moft 
fingularly applicable to, and true of, A%o/es; and nothing 
can more perfectly defcribe his doétrines than the expreffion, 
ufed by all who name him, that he taught the people piety, 
‘ That he fought againft his enemies, not by the common 
arms, but by a fupernatural power, refers undoubtedly to the 
hiftory of Korah, and his accomplices, the enemies of Aes, 
againft whom he ufed no {word or fpear; but, when the 
met together, the earth opened and fwallowed them up, 
with all who belonged to them; and fire from heaven con- 
fumed a number of others, involved in the fame guilt and 
oppofition. 

© This was a tranfaction fo ‘remarkable, that it could not 
fail to come down to the people, to whom any account of 
Mofes travelled. They, not informed of the fupernatural 
power that attended him, or not believing it according to 
the relation, called this the work of magic; the only con- 
jecture they could poflibly have made: and thus the account, 
which, being delivered of Zeroa/fter, that he deftroyed his 
enemies, not by arms, but by magic, feemed incredible, 
plainly and perfectly refers to a part of the hiftory of ALfs, 
as delivered in the facred writings: and it is then no longer 
ftrange, becaufe, being related of him, we underftand the 
power by which it was performed. : 

© The ftory of Zorcaffer’s withdrawing himfelf from men, 
and remaining a long time in a defart, is an imperfect ac- 
count of what thofe, who communicated the hiftory of this 
perfon to the reft of the world, afterwards defcribe more 
particularly, from a better, or from a fecond, information; 
of his retiring to a mountain, and, after a time, defcending 
from thence, and mixing among mankind again, teaching 
them religion. We are to add the other circumftances from 
the other authors; and thus compleating the account, we 
find, that it was a ery mountain from which he defcended, 
and that, when he came down to the people, a fire burned 
about him. 

« Let us examine, in the facred writings, the afcent of 
Mofes to mount Sinai. ‘The top of the mountain was co- 
vered with a thick cloud, from which burft forth lightningss 
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becaufe God defcended upon it in fire. Here then is the 
mountain of fire, from which Zoroa/ler deicended. 
¢ Mofes was forty days upon the mountain, without meat 
or drink. Here is Zoroaffer’s withcrawing himfelf from 
men, and retiring to a mountain. In the relation of this 
circumftance by the Roman, we find the natural inconfif- 
tency and love of wonder that reigns among thofe writers. 
He feared the ftory of his fafting all the time would appear 
incredible, and he therefore fupports him by a food, the ac- 
count of which is as incredible; but determined to make 
amends in one part, for what he retrenched from the wonder 
in another, he makes the forty days twenty years. It is 
eafy, under all this variation, to fee the hiftory of Ades 
is the foundation of the ftory: and when we recollect that 
it is P/iny who relates it, there will be no wonder at the in- 
accuracy with which he followed his original. 
© The fire that burned about Zoreaffer, when he defcended 
from the mountain, is their way of relating the incident of 
the light that fhone upon the face of AZo/es, when he came 
down from Sinai: and the account of his offering facri- 
fices to God, as foon as he arrived among the people, is 
exactly that of Ad/es offering burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings upon the altar which he built under the hill. 
‘ From this account of the things recorded of this perfon, 
which I have collected fully, ftated unprejudicedly, and de- 
livered with their feveral authorities, it is palpable, that 
the ftory of Zorcaffer is an imperfect relation of the hiftory 
of Mo/es; and that this eaftern, or great Zoroaffer, is Mojes. 
Every circumftance of his hiftory and actions is a part of 
the ftory of Mo/es, as related inthe facred writings: the two 
journies into the mount are not diftinguifhed, indeed, by 
thefe hiftorians; but all the circumftances they mention, are 
to be found in their original, in the accounts cf one of thofe 
journies or the other. 
‘ Itis not only, that all thefe remarkable things mentioned 
of Zoroa/ter are recorded alfo of Mofes, but they are the moit 
remarkable of thofe recorded of him: and not one of them, 
or any thing like even the leaft of them, is to be found in 
the hiftory of any other man. We have not, therefore, two 
or more, out of which number to felect who is the perfon, 
but it is fixed upon him alone: nor can any thing be made 
out more perfectly by the concurrence of hiftory, than this 
certain fact, that the great Zorca/ler, he who is fometimes 
called the Chaldean, fometimes the Perfian, and fometimes 
the Ethiopian Zorcafter, is Mofes,’ 
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We fhall leave our readers to their own reflections on the 
affuming and pofitive manner in which our author endeavours 
to fupport his conjeéture concerning the great Zoroafter: after 
obferving, that if his arguments were drawn out in a fyllogiftic 
form, and the inferences from his premifes exprefled in the 
fame ftrong terms which he himfelf makes ufe of, they would 
be grave readers indeed who could refrain from fmiling. But 
to proceed with the view of his work. 

After enguiring into the doétrines of the great Zoroafter, 
he goes on to confider thofe of Sanchoniatho, another writer, 
who has been propofed as a rival to Mofes in point of anti- 
quity; and then examines certain traditional opinions, ree 
ceived in particular countries; which being different from 
thofe of AZ/es, and received from time immemorial, are al- 
leged by fome to be of equal antiquity, and equal authority, 
He endeavours to fhew, that the £gyptian doétrine, con- 
cerning the creator and the creation, agreed with that of Mofes; 
and that the Chinefe, in the moft remote known antiquity, 
did, for very many ages, acknowledge and worfhip a God, 
whom they underftood to be a fpirit, to be one, and to have 
created the world. The opinions of the Fapanefe, Indians, 
and antient Etrurians, concerning the fupreme Being, and the 
creation of the univerfe, are alfo enquired into; after which, 
our author clofes his firft book in the following manner: 
© We have now gone through a very ftri€t and very impar- 
tial examination of thofe doétrines, which are received by 
tradition in different nations; and which appear to have 
been the earlieft notions of God and of the world. It will 
be proper, after having confidered them thus in particular, 
to go back for a general furvey of them: becaufe from their 
agreement or difagreement one with another, may be infer- 
red, whether they were of one or many origins. 

‘ Ithas been pretended, by thofe who have written againft 
the Adofaic fyftem, that the opinions of many antient na- 
tions contradicted it: but it has been found, on the ftric&t 
enquiry made on this occafion, that thofe who have fo writ- 
ten, have, either ignorantly, or difingenuoufly, mifreprefented 
thofe opinions. ‘Ivhey have either delivered fuch as thofe 
nations, to which they attributed them, never avowed; or 
fuch as only late ages among them have profefled; or fuch 
as ourfelves have firft carried among them. 

‘ Many of them have been accufed of maintaining, that 
the world had, from all eternity, been juft as it is; and that 
* it would, to all eternity, remain fo. In confequence, that 
© there was no neceflity of a deity, and therefore that there 
* was 
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was none. ‘They have been accufed of this moft unjuftly- 
Thofe notions, fo derogatory to human reafon, are of mo- 
dern date. There are men among ourfelves abfurd enough 
to maintain them ;_ there may be in other nations alfo, men 
of the fame weak and ridiculous turn: but moft of thofe 
opinions, tho’ adopted among fome of the eaftern people, 
are of our own growth, and have only been tranfplanted 
thither. 

< Of whatever origin they may be, it is certain they are of 
no antiquity ; they are not the traditional opinions delivered 
from the earlieft times, and nothing can be more unjuft than 
the accufing thofe people of them. The people of China 
and ‘fapan have been accufed of this opinion, but the 
plainly difclaim it. A new fect among the Chine/e, we fee, 
have given into fuch a fyftem; and from them, who are 
only a feét in China, a fect, and nothing more, in ‘fapan 
have adopted it. It is not true, therefore, that either the 
Chinefe, or Fapanefe, originally believed the world to be felf- 
exiftent, and eternal, in its prefent form. No others have 
been acculed of fo abfurd a doctrine: and we fee what be- 
comes of the accufation; on a ftriét enquiry, they are en- 
tirely cleared from it. 

* We have been told boldly, that many of the moft antient 
writers held the world to have been made or formed by Gad ; 
but that the matter of which it was made was eternal. This 
is a doctrine little lefs abfurd than the other; and it is no 
more to be fupported by the concurrence of thefe early 
people. The Pheenicians, the Babylonians, and the A gyp- 
tians, have all been accufed of afferting this: and the Jndians, 
and, as we have juft feen, the antient Etrurians, of con- 
curring with them, and fupporting it.— 

‘ To bring this matter to an abfolute determination. As 
the oldeft writings, fo alfo the oldeft traditions, all agree in 
declaring, that there isa God, and that he created the uni- 
verfe; or, as it is ufually exprefled, the world; for they 
mean the fame by both expreffions. 

‘ No one of them gives the leaft countenance to the modern 


€ doctrine of the world’s having been from eternity in its pre- 
‘ fent form; nor does any one of them abfolutely affert the 
* eternity of matter. 


‘ On this head, as has been obferved before, they were in 


* doubt what to determine: they would not allow it to be 
* eternal, and they knew not how to conceive its being created. 
* They have therefore left this undetermined. They have, 


* itrictly fpeaking, faid nothing of it. They agree in fayin 
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¢ that God formed the world out of a chaos, which exifted 
« before ; but of the origin of this chaos they fay nothing, 

‘ From this, however, it is plain, they did not think it 
¢ eternal, becaufe they are very exprefs in the terms in which 
they name the eternity of God; and they never apply any 
of thefe terms to the chaos, 

‘ Upon the whole, it is plain, that the doctrines of all 
thefe nations are the dottrines of Mofes; that is, the doc- 
trines received from God. He only who made the world, 
could tell how he made it: for, even if Adam had written 
the hiftory, he could not have told what pafled in thofe 
days in which he was not. 

¢ We have, in the facred writings, this account, and we 
know its origin; the only origin from whence it could pro- 
ceed; the opinions of all the early people of different na- 
tions befide, are merely traditional ; but they are all derived 
from this. It is very little mifprefented in any of them: in 
all, the farther back we go, the lefs we find the variation ; 
and the difference between the feveral accounts is, that in 
fome the doctrine is repeated more at large than in others,’ 
Having endeavoured to fhew, in his firft book, that the 
do¢trines eftablifhea by tradition, in all the eaftern nations, 
are originally deduced from the doétrine of AZo/es, our author 
proceeds, in his fecond book, to fhew, that the doétrines of 
the old Greek philofophers are likewife taken from thofe of 
Mofes. ‘This leads him into a long enquiry, carried through 
more than an hundred pages, into the opinions of Thales, 
Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Democri- 
tus, Plato, Ariflotle, and many others; but this part of his 
work, for obvious reafons, we fhall not attempt any abftraét 
of. His main view throughout the whole, is to make it ap- 
pear, that the origin of that great and univerfal dodtrine, the exi- 
ftence of one God, and his creation of the world, was the 
writings of AZo/es ; that the Hebrews taught it tothe Zgyptians, 
the £gyptians to the Greeks, and to all other nations. 

In the third book he enquires into the origin of atheifm, 
the fevera] fyftems of it among the Greeks, the progrefs of it; 
and into the notions of Spinoza and Habbes. In the fourth 
book, he confiders the opinions of thofe who have oppofed the 
feveral fyftems of atheifm, and delivers the fum and fubftance 
of what Mr. Locke and Dr. Clarke have advanced, concerning 
the nature of God, the creation of the world, and the human 
foul. The fifth book contains further obfervations on God 
and the creation, Our author endeavours to.refute the objec- 
tions 
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tions of atheifts to the infinity of God, from an inftance in 
nature, and on this he employs a great many pages. 

‘ The aflertion of the atheifts,’ fays he, ‘is, that two 
¢ things cannot be in the fame place at the fame time, and 
© therefore God and matter cannot be in the fame place at the 
© fame time, unlefs God and matter be the fame thing: they 
‘ therefore fay, they have thus overthrown the doétrine of 
¢ God’s being prefent always and every where; of his omni- 
‘ prefence, and his neceflary exiftence. 

‘ It is certain, that two pieces of gold, two ftones, or a 
piece of earth and a piece of wood, cannot be at the fame 
time in the fame place; and this is all the foundation of 
their pompous argument: but fuppofe we fhould be able to 
produce them fomething which they know by its effeéts, 
however ignorant of its nature, (and the more ignorant they 
fhall be, in this refpect, the better) which can be, and is, in 
the fame place with matter, and at the fame time; fhall we 
not then prove, in fpite of what they call proof and the 
affertion of reafon, that two things may be in the fame 
place at the fame time; and fhall we not have overthrown 
the objection? 

‘I fhall for this purpofe produce to the atheift one thing, 
concerning which he is as ignorant as concerning the Deity ; 
which yet he is confcious, from its effects, exifts every 
where. I fhall defy his philofophy to tell me Aow it exifts, 
and what it is, altho’ he muft confefs that it exifts, altho’ he 
carry proofs of it in his own frame, and fee them in the 
whole fyftem of the univerfe, fo far as he is able to compre- 
hend its ftructure. 

‘ This thing, unknown as to its effence, and yet fenfible in 
its effects, is fire. Every man knows of it in every place, 
and at all times, yet no man knows what it is. ‘This is 
prefent in the fame place with matter, at the fame time ; 
therefore two things can be in the fame place, at the fame 
time: and I fhall requeft the atheift, for the future, firft to 
explain what fire is, while he confefles that it exifts, before 
he prefumes to argue againft the being of a God, who as 
certainly and evidently exifts, becaufe he cannot comprehend 
his nature. Let the bufy philofophy, that will underftand 
every thing that exifts, before it allows of its exiftence, firft 
employ itfelf here; and when it has given the world this 
proof of its powers, then attempt an higher fubject: while 
© lefler things are unknown, we are not to expect to be fami- 
* liar with greater. 
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¢ If any man fhould afk me, what fire is, I fhall confefs 
that I am ignorant; and all men befide being ignorant alfo, 
(for fo they are, in fpite of all that has been written of it) [ 
{hall confider it as the moft proper object of fuch an enquiry: 
becaufe, if all men can be con{cious of a thing common tn 
themfelves, and in the material world, which yet they do 
not know, tho’ they are convinced it iss how much more 
palpable is it, that the Deity exifts, altho’ we cannot fay in 

what manner? 
« But altho’ our ignorance be ‘as great as could be wifhed 
on this head, yet it is not fo perfect, but that it allows us 
fome negative knowledge, at leaft, of the thing we treat of. 
Thus, tho’ we cannot fay what fire is, we can eafily deter- 
mine what it is not. If the philofophers of this ftamp 
fhould afk, whether fire be not a quality of body? we can 
tell him that it is not; but is a thing diftinct from all thofe 
bodies in which we perceive it to refide, and may be pro- 
duced feparate fromthem: if he afk, whether it be not made 
of matter, and purfue the queftion through all the terms 
which fchoo]lmen have devifed, to fave the confeffion of their 
ignorance, I fhall defire him to read his anfwer in the fuc- 
ceeding pages; in which, altho’ all that fort of language is 
declined, becaufe the treatife is intended to be intelligible, he 
will find every queftion of that kind anfwered, to his perfect 
confufion. He will be obliged to own with me, and with 
every man that will ufe his reafon impartially, according to 
the degree of that reafon, that fire does exift, altho’ he can- 
not tell how it exifts; and that two things may be in the 
fame place, at the fame time, becaufe fire and matter may 
be in the fame place, at the fame time. If two can, twenty 
can, becaufe the objection lies as ftrongly againft a fecond as 
a thoufandth; and is only in oyr ignorance of what things 
are. How much more then may God, who is of all beings 
the moft diftinct from matter, and the moft incomprehen- 
fible, whom yet perceiving every where, whom being con- 
vinced by reafon to be prefent every where, the atheift doubts 
as to his exiftence, becaufe he does not perceive him by his 
fenfes? He is angry thathe does not diftinguifh that by his 
fenfes, which is an object of his reafon: he might as well 
deny the object of one of his fenfes, becaufe he does not 
perceive it by another; he might as reafonably difpute the 
found of atrumpet, becaufe he does not fmell the mufic; or 
fay arofe is not fweet, becaufe he does not fee the fragrance. 
So very ignorant, fo very abfurd, are atheifts ; and yet, by 
fume fatality, by the general ignorance of the world, and by 
¢ their 
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¢ their pretence to philofophy, they have perfuaded people 
‘ into an opinion of their wifdom, by the very refearches 
¢ which expofe their folly.’ 

Our author, in further treating upon this fubject, advances 
feveral things in oppofition to Sir L/aac Newton’s doétrine of 
Fire: we cannot take upon us to determine on which fide 
the truth lies, and fhall only obferve, that a fondnefs for his 
own notions feems to have carried our author farther than was 
neceflary to refute the objection of the atheift. Indeed the 
objection might have eafily deen refuted, as it has been often, 
without introducing this fubject at all. 

He goes on to anfwer the objections and cavils propofed by 
atheifts, againft the exiftence and attributes of God; after 
which he attempts to fet right the errors of thofe who have un- 
dertaken the caufe of God againft them. He finds fault with 
Sir Jfaac Newton for faying, that God underftands and acts 
after a manner not like that of men; after a manner wholly 
unknown tous. Knowledge in God, we are told, is the fame 
with knowledge in our ideas ; and power in God, the fame 
with power in our ideas. 

Dr. Clarke too is blamed, for applying the word infinite to 
the moral attributes of the Deity: on this flip of a fingle word, 
tho’ the meaning intended to be conveyed by it is very proper, 
cavil without end, our author thinks, might be founded. In- 
ftead, therefore, of faying infinite goodnefs, infinite juftice, &c. 
he would have us fay perfect goodnefs, and perfect juitice. 

In the fixth book he confiders the doctrines contained in 
the pofthumous pieces of Lord Bolingbroke, to anfwer whom 
was a principal intent of his work; and all that has been hi- 
therto Jaid down in the five preceding books, is only prepa- 
ratory to this anfwer. There are many appofite and {mart 
seflections, on what his lordfhip has advanced ; but the bounds 
prefcribed to this article will not allow us to enlarge. 


RK 


Art. xxi. 4 View of the principal Deiftical Writers of the 
laft and prefent century. Vol. Il. Containing obfervations an 
Mr. Hume’s obilefophical effays ; and a defence of natural and 
revealed religion, againft the attempts made upon beth in the 
pofthumous works of the late Lord Vijcount Bolingbroke. With 
a conclufion, in an addrefs to Dei/is and profeffed Chriftians. 
By John Leland, D. D. 8vo. 7s. bound. Dod. 


S we have, more than once, delivered our fentiments 
of Dr. Leland, as a writer, we fhall, without any 
further introduction, endeavour to lay before our readers 
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an account of this fecond volume of his View of the deiftical 
writers, which is larger than the firft, tho’ defigned only as a 
{upplement to it, and contains a full and diftinét confideration 
of what Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Hume have advanced on the 
fubjects of natural and revealed religion. 

This volume may be confidered as a continuation of thefor- 
mer; it is therefore, in like manner, conducted in a feries of 
letters to Dr. Wilfon ; in the firft of which our author, after fome 
general obfervations on Mr. Hume's manner of writing, proceeds 
to examine his doétrine concerning the relation between caufe 
and effect. Mr. Hume afferts, that we know only by experi- 
ence the frequent conjunction of objects, without being ever 
able to comprehend any thing like connection between them ; 
and he frequently obferves, in the courfe of his philofophical 
e/Jays, that the connection is only in our own thoughts or con- 
ception, not in the things themfelyes; refolving the conjunction 
between caufe and effeét, and the inference drawn from the 
one to the other, wholly into cuftom. 

The great argument he produces, and upon which he lays 
the greateft {trefs, to fhew that we can have no certainty in our 
conclufions concerning the relation of caufe and effet, nor 
reafon from one to the other, is, that we have no idea of that 
connection which unites the effect to the caufe, or of the 
force, power, or energy in the caufe which produces the effect; 
nor, confequently, any medium whereby we can infer the one 
from the other. Dr. Leland does not enter upon a laborious 
confutation of Mr. Hume’s fcheme, but contents himfelf with 
making fome general reflections upon it. He obferves, that 
Mr. Hime’s way of arguing proceeds upon a wrong founda- 
tion, and which is contrary to truth and reafon, viz. that we 
cannot have any reafonable certainty of the truth of a thing, 
or that it really is, when we cannot diftin@ly explain the man- 
ner of it, or how it is, 

‘ But this,’ fays he, ‘is a very fallacious way of reafoning: 
© tho’ we cannot metaphyfically explain the manner in which 
© the caufe operateth upon the effect, yet we may, in many 
© cafes, be fure that there is a connection between them; and 
‘ that where there are certain effects produced, there are 
powers correfpondent or adequate to the production of thofe 
effects. The mind, in fuch cafes, when it fees an effect 
produced, is led, by a quick and undoubted procefs of rea- 
foning, to acknowledge that there muft be a caufe which 
hath a power of producing it; or elfe we muft fay, that it is 
produced without any caufe at all, or that nothing in on 
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‘ hath any power of producing it; which is the greateft of 
© all abfurdities.’ 

He obferves further, that many of Mr. Adume’s arguings on 
this fubject, are contrary to the moft evident dictates of com- 
mon fenfe; as when he afferts, that not fo much as a probable 
argument can be drawn, in any cafe, from experience, con- 
cerning the conneétion betwixt caufe and effect; or from 
whence we may conclude, that from a fimilar caufe we may 
expect fimilar effects. 

‘ Thus,’ fays our author, according to his way of reafon- 
‘ ing, it cannot fo much as probably be concluded from ex- 
¢ perience, that if a quantity of dry gunpowder be laid in any 
¢ place, and fire be applied to it, it will caufe an explofion; or 
‘ that if it hath fuch an effeét to-day, a like quantity of pow- 
‘ der, the fame way circumftanced, will produce the fame 
© effect to-morrow. No probable reafon can be brought to 
© fhew, that that which has had the effect in thoufands of 
¢ inftances in time paft, will, though all circumftances appear 
‘ perfectly fimilar, have the fame effect in time future. He 
‘ grants, indeed, that, in fuch cafes, the mind is determined 
© to draw the inference ; yet he aflerts, that the underftanding 
has no part in the operation. But, furely, when, from ob- 
fervation and experience, we come to know and judge of 
the ordinary courfe of nature, the underftanding may juftly 
draw a probable argument or conclufion, that from fuch and 
fuch caufes, fo circumftanced, fuch efteéts will follow. This 
inference is perfectly rational. And it is a ftrange way of 
talking, that, even from a number of uniform experiments, 
we cannot fo much as probably infer a connection between 
the caufe and the effect ; the fenfible qualities and the fecret 
powers: the reafon he gives is, that if there be any fufpicton 
that the courfe of nature may change, and that the paft may be 
no rule for the future, experience can give rife to no inference or 
conclufion. But is the probability of a thing deftroyed, ac- 
cording to any way of reafoning allowed hitherto, becaufe 
it is barely poflible it may happen otherwife, tho’ there is 
ten thoufand to one againft it? Mr. Hume elfewhere, when 
arguing againft miracles, lays it down as ‘a principle, that 
there isaconftant conformity in the courfe of nature, never to 
beviolated ; but here, in order to fhewthat no probable reafon 
can be brought from experience, concerning the connection 
of caufe and effect, he fuppofes, that there may be a fufpi- 

cion that the courfe of nature may change. ‘Thus this gen- 
tleman knows how to aflume and alter principles, as bett 
fuits his own prefent convenience. Reaton leadeth us to 
con- 
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conclude, that the courfe of nature is the appointment and 
conttitution of that moft wife and powerful being, who 
made the world, and fettled that law and order which he 
judged fitteft and propereft ; and then reafon leadeth us alfo 
to conclude, that, except in very exttaordinary cafes, the 
fame order will continue ; and extraordinary cafes do not 
hinder the probability of the ordinary courfe. So that rea- 
fon affords a proper medium for a probable conclufion con. 
cerning what effects are to beexpected. He affirms, indeed, 
that al] inferences of this kind are only the effects of cuftom 
or habit, not of reafoning. But why is cuftom or habit 
here mentioned in oppofition to reafon, or as exclufive of it? 
May they not both concur? It is evident that they often go 
together, and mutually ftrengthen one another. Cuftom 
alone, without reafon, is often not to be depended on: but 
in this cafe, reafon gives its fuffrage; and, in. all arguings 
in experimental philofophy, reafon argues from fimilar caufes 
to fimilar effects. It is by reafon we draw thofe inferences, 
and the inferences are rational. It muft not be faid, that in 
this cafe there is no reafoning at all; but that the reafoning 
is often fo obvious, that it carries conviction by the ve 
conftitution of the human mind, which naturally acquiefceth 
in it as fatisfactory. It feems evident, that the great author 
of our beings hath formed our minds fo as to reafon in this 
manner; and he would not have done this, if it had not been 
of great ufe in human life, to make fuch inferences, and if 
there were not a real foundation for it in the nature of 
things.’ 

Our author’s fecond letter contains obfervations on the ele- 
venth of Mr. Hume’s philofophical effays, the title of which is, 
Concerning a particular providence, and a future ftate. In the 
third and fourth letters he examines the celebrated effay on 
miracles, which confifts of two parts ; the firft of which is de- 
figned to fhew, that no evidence which can be given, however 
feemingly full and ftrong, can be a fufficient ground for be- 
lieving the truth and exiftence of miracles ; the fecond, that 
fuppofing a miracle capable of being proved by full and fuff- 
cient evidence or teftimony, yet in fact there never was a mi- 
raculous event in any hiftory eftablifhed upon fuch evidence. 
The firft part Dr. Leland confiders in his third letter, and-as 
the main principle, which lies at the foundation of Mr. Hume’s 
whole fcheme is this, that experience is our only guide in reafon- 
ing concerning matters of fact, he obferves, that Mr. Hume 
brings up the word experience upon all occafions; that it is, as 
he hath managed it, a kind of cant term, propofed in a loofe 
in- 
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indeterminate way, fo that it is not eafy to form a clear idea 


of it. 


That we may not lofe ourfelves in the ambiguity of 


the term as Mr. Hume explains it, our author diftinétly exa- 
mines what fenfe it bears as applied to the prefent queftion. 
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‘ In reafoning from experience,’ fays he, ¢ either our own 
or that of others, concerning matters of fact, it is to be 
confidered, what it is that we propofe to judge or determine 
by experience in relation to them. _Is it, whether thefe facts 
are poflible, or whether they are probable, or whether they 
have been actually done? As to the poffibility of facts, ex- 
perience indeed, or the obfervation of fimilar events, known 
to ourfelves or others, may aflure us that faéts or events are 
poffible, but not that the contrary is impoffible. Cencern- 
ing this, experience cannot decide any thing at all. We 
cannot conclude any event to be impoffible, merely becaufe 
we have had no experience of the like, or becaufe it is 
contrary to our own obfervation and experience, or to the 
experience of others. For, as this gentleman obferves in 
another part of his eflays, the contrary of every matter of fac? — 
15 fiill poffible; because it can never imply a contradiéiion, And 
again he fays, {peaking of matters of fact, there are no demon- 


« ftrative arguments in the cafe, fince it implies no contradiéion, 
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that the courfe of nature may change. No argument, there- 
fore, can be brought to demonftrate any thing or fact to be 
impoflible, merely becaufe it is contrary to the courfe of 
our own obfervation and experience, or that of mankind, 
provided it doth not imply a contradiction, or provided 
there be a power capable of effeGting it. Another thing to 
be confidered with regard to facts is, whether they are pro- 
bable: and here experience, or the obfervation of fimilar 
events, made by ourfelves or others, may be of great ufe to 
affift us in forming a judgment concerning the probability of 
patt facts, or in forming conjectures concerning future ones. 
But if the queftion be, whether an event has actually hap- 
pened, or a fact has been done; concerning this, experience, 
taken from an obfervation of fimilar events, or the ordinary 
courfe of caufes and effects, cannot give us any affurance or 
certainty to proceed upon. We cannot certainly conclude, 
that any fact or event has been done, merely becaufe we or 
others have had experience or obfervation of a faét or event 
cfalike nature. Nor, on the other hand, can we conclude, 
that fuch a certain event hath not happened, or that fuch a 
tact hath not been aétually done, becaufe we have not had 
experience of a like action or event being done, or have 
had experience of the contrary beingdone. ‘The rule, there- 
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fore, which he lays down of judging which fide is fupported 
by the greater number of experiments, and of balancing the 
oppofite experiments, and deducting the lefler number from 
the greater, in order to know the exact force of the fuperior 
evidence, is very uncertain and fallacious, if employed in 
judging whether matters of fact have really been done. For 
the fact réferred to, and the evidence attending it, may be 
fo circumftanced, that tho’ it be a fact of a fingular nature, 
and to which many inftances of a different kind may be op- 
pofed, we may yet have fuch an affurance of its having been 
actually done, as may reafonably produce a fufficient con- 
viction of the mind. ‘The proper way of judging whether 

a fact or event, of which we ourfelves have not had fenfible 
evidence, hath been actually done, is by competent tefti- 
mony. And this in common language is diftinguifhed froth 
experience, tho’ this writer artfully confounds them.’ 

Our author now proceeds to confider the force of human 
teftimony, and how far it is to be depended upon. He ob- 
ferves, very juftly, that human teftimony, by the acknowledg- 
ment of all mankind, may be fo circumftanced, as to produce 
an infallible affurance, or an evidence fo ftrong, that none but 
a fool or a madman would doubt of it: that it has its founda- 
tion in the very nature of things, in the conftitution of tle 
world, and in the appointment of the author of our beings, 
who has formed and defigned us to be, in numberlefs inftai- 
ces, determined by this evidence; which often comes with fuch 
force, that we cannot refufe our affent to it, without the greateft 
ab{urdity, and putting a manifeft conftraint upon our nature. 

Mr. Hume tells us, that it is experience alone, which gives 
authority to human teftimony, and that it is the fame expe- 
rience which affures us of the laws of nature. When there- 
fore thefe two kinds of experience are contrary, we have n0- 
thing to do, he fays, but to fubtract the one from the other.— 
And this fubtraction, with regard to all popular religions, 
amounts to an entire annihilation. [It is chiefly upon this, 
that he founds the arrogant cenfure, which, with an unparal- 
Jel’d aflurance, he pafles upon all that believe the Chriftian 
religion, wiz. that who/oever is moved by faith to affent to it, 18 
conjcious of a continued miracle in his own perfon, which fubverts 
all the principles of his underftanding, and gives him a determina- 
tion to believe whatever is moft contrary to cuffom and expertente. 
Our author examines what there is in this argument, that can 
fupport fuch a peculiar ftrain of confidence; and endeavours 
to fhew, that there never was weaker reafoning fet off with fo 
much pomp and parade. 
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¢ There is one general obfervation,’ fays he, ‘ that may be 
fuficiently cbvious to any man, who brings. with him com- 
mon fenfe and attention, and which is alone fufficient to 
fhew the fallacy of this boafted argument. And it is this, 
that the proof arifing from experience, on which he lay-th 
fo mighty a ftrefs, amounteth to no more than this, that we 
learn from it what is conformable to the ordinary courfe 
and order of things; but we cannot learn or pronounce 
from experience, that it is impoffible things, or events, fhould 
happen in any particular inftance contrary to that courfe, 
We cannot, therefore, pronounce fuch an event, th” it be 
contrary to the ufual courfe of things, to be impofiible, in 
which cafe no teftimony whatfoever could prove it. And if 
it be poflible, there is place for teftimony. © And this tefti- 
mony may be fo ftrong, and fo circumftanced, as to make 
it reafonable for us to believe it. And if we have fufficient 
evidence to convince us, that fuch an event hath actually 
happened, however extraordinary or miraculous, no argu- 
ment drawn from experience can prove, that it hath not hap- 
pened, I would obferve by the way, that when this gentleman 
talks of an uniform experience, and a firm and uiidlierable ex~ 
perience againft the exiftence of al! miracles, if he means b 

it, fuch an univerfal experience of all mankind, as hath ne- 
ver been counteracted in any fingle inftance, this is plain] 

fuppofing the very thing in queftion ; and which he hath no 
right to fuppofe, becaufe, by his own acknowledgment, 
mankind, have believed in all ages, that miracles have been 
really wrought. By uniform experience, therefore, in this 
argument muft be underftood, the general or ordinary ex- 
perience of mankind in the ufual courfe of things. And it 
is fo far from being true, as he confidently affirms, that fuch 
an uniform experience amounts to a il amd direct proof; 
from the nature of the fact, againft the exiftence of any mi- 
racle, that it is no proof againft it at all. Let us judge of 
this by his own definition of a miracle. A miracle, {faith he, 
may be accurately defined, a tranfgreffion of a law of nature by 
@ particular volition of the Deity; or, by the igi" Sd of Se 
invifible agent. Now our uniform experience affordeth a full 
and direét proof, that fuch or fuch an event is agreeable to the 
eftablifhed laws of nature, or to the ufual courfe of thingss but 
it yieldeth no proof at all, that there cannot in any particu- 
lar inftance happen any-event contrary to that ufual courfe 
of things, or to what we have hitherto experienced; or that 
fuch an event may not be brought about by a particular 
volition of the Deity, as‘our author expreffeth it, for va- 
Revigw, March, 1755. N luable 
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‘ Juable ends, worthy of his wifdom and goodnefs. He can 
‘ not therefore make his argument properly bear, except he 
‘ can prove, that miracles are abfolutely impoffible.’ 

Mr. Hume, in the fecond part of his eflay on miracles, en- 
deavours to fhew, that fuppofing a miracle capable of bein 
proved, by full and fufficient evidence or teftimony, yet in fadt 
there never was a miraculous event in any hiftory eftablifhed 
upon fuch evidence as can reafonably be depended upon. To 
this purpofe he offers feveral confiderations, the principal of 
which is that drawn from the want of competent teftimony, 
to afcertain the truth of miraculous faéts. He affirms, that 
there is not to be found, in all hiftory, any miracle attefted by 
a fufficient number of men, of fuch unqueftionable good fenfe, 
education, and learning, as to fecure us againft all delufion in 
themfelves; of fuch undoubted integrity, as to place them 
beyond all fufpicion of any defign to deceive others; of fuch 
credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind, as to have a 
great deal to lofe in cafe of being detected in any falfhood ; 
and at the fame time attefting facts performed in fuch a public 
manner, and in fo celebrated a part of the world, as to render 
the detection unavoidable: all which circumftances, he fays, 
are requifite to give us a full affurance in the teftimony of 
men. Dr. Leland, in his fourth letter, examines the condi- 
tions and qualifications infifted upon as neceflary to render a 
teftimony good and valid, and applies them to the teftimony 

of the witneffes of Chriftianity, and the extraordinary miracu- 
" lous faéts whereby it was confirmed, efpecially that of our Sa- 
viour’s refurrection ; fhewing clearly and diftin@ly, that all 
the conditions which can reafonably be defired, concur with 
the higheft degree of evidence in the teftimony given by the 
apoftles and firft witnefles of Chri/fianity, to the extraordinary 
facts whereby its divine authority was eftablifhed. 

He proceeds to make fome obfervations upon the other con- 
fiderations offered by Mr. Hume, in the fecond part of his 
eflay; and which indeed can at beft pafs for no more than 
pre{umptions; and only fhew, that the teftimony given to mi- 
racles is not rafhly to be admitted, and-that great care and 
caution is neceflary in judging of them, which will be cafily 
allowed. After this he goes on to examine that part of the 
effay which relates to fome particular accounts of miraculous 
faéts, which Mr. Hume would have us believe are as well at- 
tefted as thofe recorded in the gofpels, or better, and yet are 
to be rejected as falfe and incredible. That which Mr. Hume 
feems to lay the greateft ftrefs upon, and on which he enlarges 
for feveral pages, is the miracles reported to have been wrought 
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at the tomb of the 4b4é de Paris. This has been of late a fa- 
yourite topic with the deifts, and great triumphs have been 
raifed upon it, as if it were alone fufficient to deftroy the credit 
of the miraculous facts recorded in the New Teffament. Our 
author, after fhewing that the account Mr. Alume pretends to 

ive of that matter is very unfair, difingenuous, and abfo- 
Fitely unworthy of any man that pretends to free and im- 
partial enquiry, makes fome obfervations upon the remark- 
able differences there are between the miracles recorded in 
the gofpels, and thofe afcribed to the Abbé de Paris, in order 
to fhew, that no argument can be juftly drawn from the latter 
to-difcredit the former, or to invalidate the truth produced 
for them. 

The firft obfervation he makes is this: that at the time when 
the miracles of the 44bé¢ de Paris firft appeared, there was a 
ftrong and numerous party in France, under the conduct of 
very able and learned men, who were ftrongly prepofleffed in 
favour of that caufe, which thofe miracles feemed to be intend- 
ed to fupport; and that it might naturally be expected, thefe 
would ufe all their intereft and influence for maintaining and 
fpreading the credit of them among the people: which adtually 
happened. 

‘ The firft rumours of thefe miracles,’ fays he, ‘ were ea- 
‘ gerly laid hold on; and they were cried up as real and cer- 
‘ tain miracles, and ‘as giving a clear decifion of heaven on 
the fide of the appellants, even before there was any regular 
proof fo much as pretended to be given forthem. ‘To which 
it may be added, that the beginning of this whole affair was 
at a very promifing conjuncture, wz. when the Cardinal 
de Noailles was archbifhop of Paris; who, whatever may be 
faid of his capacity and integrity, which Mr. Hume highly 
extols, was well known to be greatly inclined to favour the 
caule of the appellants. It was therefore a fituation of things 
very favourable to the credit of thofe miracles, that they firft 
appeared under his adminiftration, and were tried before his 
officials, And tho’ the fucceeding archbifhop was no friend 
to the “Fan/enifts, yet when once the credit of thofe miracles 
was in fome meafure eftablifhed, and they had got the po- 
pular vogue on their fide, the affair was more eafily carried 
on. But at the firft appearance of Chri/fianity, the circum- 
tances of things were entirely different. ‘There wete in- 
deed parties among the Fews, the moft powerful of which 
were the Pharifees, and the Sadducees, befides the priefts and 
rulers of the Fews, and the fanhedrim, or great council of 
the nation; but not one of thefe afforded the leaft counte- 
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nance to the firft witnefles and publifhers of the Chriffian 
religion. Our Lord, far from addicting himfelf to any 
party, freely declared againit what was amifs in every one 
of them.—Whatever fulpicion, therefore, might be enter- 
tained with regard to the miracles faid to have been wrought 
at the tomb cf the Abbé de Paris, which had a ftrong party 
from the beginning prepared to receive and fupport them; 
no fuch fu‘picion can reafonably be admitted as to the truth 
and reality of the extraordinary facts whereby Chri/ianity 
was attefted, which, as the cafe was circumftanced, could 
fcarce poffibly have made their way in the manner they did, 
or have efcaped deteétion if they had not been true.’ 
Another obfervation the doctor makes is, that fevera] 
of the miracles afcribed to the 454¢, and which were pretend- 
ed to be proved by many witnefles, were afterwards clearly 
convicted of falfhood and impofture; which brings a great 
difcredit on all the reft: whereas nothing of this kind can be 
alleged againft the miracles by which Chri/franity was attefted, 
He further obferves, that the miracles of our Saviour and his 
apoftles appear to have been wrought for an end worthy of thedi- 
vine wifdom and goodnefs; whereas thofe pretended to have been 
wrought at the tomb of the /bbé do not appear to have an- 
fwered any valuable end. An end indeed has been found out 
for them, viz. to give a teftimony from heaven to the caule 
of the appellants: but, as our author obferves, we may juftly 
conclude from the wifdom of God, that in that cafe it would 
have been fo ordered as to make it evident that this was the in- 
tention of them; and that he would have taken care, that no 
oppolition from men fhould prevail, to defeat the defign for 
which he interpofed in fo extraordinary a manner; which was 
far from being the cafe. 


[To be continued. } 

ArT. xxiv. An Effay towards a natural hiftory of the corallines, 
and other marine produétions 6f the like kind, commonly found 
on the coafts of Great Britain‘and Ireland. To which is added, 
the defcription of a large marine polype, taken near the north 
pole by the whale-fifers, in the fummer 1753. By John Ellis, 
FL RS. gto. 128. 6d. fewed. Millar, Rivington, &c. 


HE nature of corallines, and other fea-produétions, has 

been a fubject of great difpute among naturalifts; fome 
looking upon them as vegetables, and others as the work of 
animals. Among thofe who fell into the latter opinion, 7¢/- 
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feu was the firft. This learned author having obferved a 


great number of infeéts lodged in feveral parts of thefe marine 
productions, declared, that the bodies themfelves were only 
cafes made by fuch infeéts for their habitations. This fyftem 
has been warmly oppofed, and as warmly defended, - But Mr. 
Ellis, in the work before us, feems to have pui the matter be- 
yond difpute, by fhewing that thefe fea~productions are only 
cafes, or Coverings, to marine polypes. 

He tells us, that at the ifland of Sheppey, he had ¢ an oppor- 
‘ tunity of feeing thofe difputed beings, called branched coral- 
‘ Jines, alive in fea-water, by the help of a very commodious 
‘ microfcope; and was fully convinced, that thefe apparent 
‘ plants were ramified animals, in their proper fkins or cafes, 
‘ not loco-motive, but fixed to fhells of oyiters, mufcles, &ec. 
‘ and to fucus’s.’ 

In another journey which our author, in company with Mr. 
Ebret, made to Brighthelmftone, in Suffex, they ¢ had alfo an 
‘ opportunity of feeing thofe corallines in motion, whofe po- 
‘ lypes are contained in cups, fupported by a long ftem, that 
‘ appears full of rings, or as if they were twifted in form of a 
‘ fcrew.-—-In the middle of the tranfparent {tems, or cafes,’ 
adds Mr. £ddis, * we could eafily diftinguifh the thread-like 
‘tender part of the animal, united to the bottom of each 
* polype.— 

‘ On feveral parts of thefe corallines there are little bo- 
‘ dies, which, through the microfcope, appear to be fo man 
velicles, or bladders: to the ufe of theie 1 was altogether a 
aftranger, till this journey ; but now'l difcovered, that they 
were matrices or habitations of young polypes, which are 
produced here and there, on the fides of the parent, asin 
the frefh-water polype, only in the marine ones they are pro- 
tected by this veficular covering. Thefe veficles appearing 
at a certain feafon of the year, according to the different 
{pecies of corallines, and then falling off, like the blofioms 
or feeds of plants, has made fome curious perfons, who 
have not had an opportunity of feeing the animals alive in 
the veficles, conclude them to be the feed-veilels of plants. 
—Thefe veficular polypes, as foon as they arrive at matu- 
rity, fall of, and with them moft of the veficles difappear. 
* In fome of the celliferous corallines, which branch out in 
an elegant manner, we obferve, that the {mall polypes in 
the cells acquire a teftaceous covering, like little {nails — 
Thefe little thell-fith, we may fuppofe, grow larger ; and in 
their mature ftate, may depolite on rocks, fucus’s, and fhells, 

fuch curious implicated matrices or ovaries, which, in time, 
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¢ may unfold and extend themfelves into thofe many beautiful 
© tree-like forms that we find them in.’ 

As thefe fea-productions are very tender, the polype foon 
fhrivelling up when expofed to the air, it has been very diffi- 
cult to procure fpecimens in a proper condition for being view- 
ed by the microfcope: and perhaps it was, in @ great mea- 
fure, owing to this, that their true nature has been fo long 
contefted. Mr. Eljis tells us, that by preferving feveral fpe- 
cies of corallines in {pirits, he was able to obferve their true 
appearance, together with that of their polypes. He therefore 
recommends the following method to thofe who -are defirous 
of obtaining variety of thefe corallines, and other fea-produc- 
tions, in perfection. 

‘ The greateft variety of corallines are to be found on what 
are generally called rock-oy/fers, or upon thofe beds of oyfters 
which have been for fome time difufed or neglected. Upon 
fuch I have feen them grow, as it were, in little groves. As 
foon as the fifhermen take thefe oyfters out of the fea, let 
them immediately put them into buckets of fea-water; for 
the animals are of fo tender a nature, that the air foon fhri- 
vels them up: as foon as they can conveniently, let them be 
brought on thore, and ftripped off the fhells with a pair of 
pincers, taking hold of them near where they adhere to the 
fhells : then put them gently into white earthen plates full of 
clear fea-water, and in about an hour, and perhaps lefs, they 
will begin to recover from this rough treatment ; and many 
of the animals will begin to extend themfelves: this you 
may obferve by a magnifying glafs of about two inches focus. 
Thofe that you perceive extended and alive, may be fuddenly 
taken out with the pincers, and immediately immerfed in any 
kind of fpirits, which you muft have by you in an open veflel 
for that purpofe. ‘This will fix the animals in fuch a man- 
ner, that, when they are put into wide-mouthed {trong glafs 
b ttles, full of the fame fpirits, and well corked, many v3- 
rieties may be fent together to a great diftance, without pre- 
judice to the figure of the animals, as I have experienced. 

¢ Or this method may be tried; that is, to place the oyfters 
with the corallines on them, in broad earthen or wooden 
vefie!ls, with as much fea-water over them as will barely 
cover them; let them reft an hour, and then pour boiling 
water gently by the fide of the veffel, to about the fame 
quantity that there was of cold water in the veffels, 

* Immediately afterwards pluck the corallines off the thells, 
* and put them in bottles of fpirits as before. When they are 
received, in order to be examined, you muft provide long 
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‘ narrow bottles of cryftal glafs, to put the different forts in; 
<« thefe muft have wide mouths, and be filled with the cleareft 
‘ fpirits, but not ftronger than proof-brandy ; and of fuch a 
‘ diameter as may be agreeable to the focus of the glafs you 
‘ propofe to examine them by. If thefe bottles are properly 
‘ ftopped to prevent the fpirits evaporating, it will be the beft 
¢ method I know of keeping thefe extraordinary plant-like 
‘ animals, in a c6ndition capable of convincing the moft in- 
‘ credulous of their nature and origin,’ 

Notwithftanding our author is convinced, that the feveral 
fpecies of marine productions defcribed in this eflay, are the 
work of animals, he found it neceflary to follow thofe, who, 
confidering them merely as plants, or marine vegetables, have 
reduced them to certain clafles; and has, after the manner of 
the celebrated Ray, divided them into corals, corallines, kera- 
tophyta, efchara, fponges, and alcyonia. But in difpofing the 
feveral fubjeéts, he has had more regard to the fimilar texture 
of the fubftances, and the figure of the feveral animals that 
inhabit them, than to the mere external form and appearance, 
which were the fole objects of the botanical writers. 

The corallines, which are all ranked by Linneus, in his 
claffes of the coral-like bodies, under the title of /e/tularia, 
Mr. Ellis has divided into the veficulated, the tubular, the 
celliferous, and the articulated kinds. 

The veficulated corallines are diftinguifhed by their horny, 
hollow, ramifications, which are difpoied in a variety of ele- 
gant plant-like forms; moft of them are furnifhed with little 
denticles on their branches, like leaves on moffes ; and at cer- 
tain feafons of the year, we find on them particularly fhaped 
{mall bodies, like bladders, that proceed from different parts of 
their ftems and branches, each being of a peculiar form, ac- 
cording to the different {pecies. “They are very elaflic when 
recent; and when immerfed in vinegar, cau‘e no effervef- 
cence, 

The tubular corallines are thofe compofed of a number of 
fimple tube:, growing up near together; or fuch branched 
ones as are compofed only of tubes without denticles or veficles. 
Thefe are of the fame horny elaftic nature with the former. 
They alfo arife, like the preceding clafs, from minute worm- 
like tubes, and widen a little as they advance in height. Some 
of them look wrinkled, like the wind-pipe, and others like the 
inteftines of fimall animals. 

By celliferous corallines, the author means thofe {mall 
plant-like marine bodies, which adhere to fhells, fucus’s, <’c. 
of a brittle, cruftaceous, and tranfparent fubfance; and which 
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appear, when magnified, to be fine thin cells, the habitations 
of snail animals connected together, and difpofed in variety of 
elegant forms like branches. All this kind effervefce with acids. 

The articulated corallines, when carefully examined with 
the microfcope, appear to confift of fhort pieces, of a ftony, 
or cretaceous, brittle matter, having their furfaces covered 
wit! pores or cells. Thefe ftony picces, or joints, are united 
to one another by a tough, membranous, flexile fubftance, 
made up of many fmall tubes of the like nature, compacted 
together. When thefe are put into vinegar, the {touy, or 
cretaceous part i» foon diffolved, and leaves the other part en- 
tire, which not only forms the ligamentous, pliant articula- 
tions ; but is likewilethe fakraten, and even forms the cells, 
of the ftony joints themfelves. 

‘The author has given defcriptions of a great variety of each 
of theie clatles; as alfo of the corals, keratophyta, efchara, 
fponges, alcyenia, and other marine fubftances; and illuftrated 
each with accurate delineations of the feveral fubftances, as 
they appear both to the naked eye, and when magnified by the 
microfcope, on thirty-fix copper-plates. But as an extract 
from any of thefe would be very imperfe&t without the defigns 
which accompany them, we mutt refer the reader to the 
work itfelf. 

The cefcription of the marine polype, mentioned in the 
title-page, was inferted by our author in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, Vol. XLVIUL. B 
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Art. xxv. Letters and Negotiations of Count d’Eftrades, in 
England, Holland, and Italy, from 1637 to 1662. Con- 
taining an account of the very fource of all the troubles that 
happened to King Chaarles I.-—the whole negotiations relating to 
the fale of Dunkitk—the difpute about the honour of the flag, 
aud that about the ceffion of Acadie, or Nova Scotia. Never 
printed in Englifh before. Tranjlated from the French, with 
fome notes and illufirations, 8vo. 5s. Willock. 


F the political talents of the Count d’Efirades, it may be 
fuficient to obferve, that he was the great favourite and 
coxhdent of two the moft powerful and intriguing minifters 
France ever had, the Cardinals Richliew and Mazarine. Astothe 
prefent publication of this eminent ftatefman’s letters, (which 
may becontidered as a fupplement to the three volumes long ago 
tranflated and publifheu here) one particular intention of it feems 
to be, the vindication of King Cdar/esI. from the imputation of 
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too clofe an attachment to French counfels: our editor is of opi- 
nion, that Charles’s rcfufal to remain veuter when the French 
meditated the conquett of the Spani/h Netherlands, was the real 
fource of all his future troubles. ‘¢ The vindictive cardinal,’ 
fays he, [Richlieu] ‘ exafperated, perhaps, no lefs with the 
‘ difregard of his perfon, than the difappointment of his mea- 
‘ fures, poured his jefuits and agents into Scat/and and England, 
‘ where they aflumed all forms, celetial and infernal, and 
‘ blew the flames of rebellion till they were too violent to be 
‘ extinguifhed.’—Suppofe the fuggeition true, our tranflator 
will hardly deny, that had not the imprudence (to fpeak in the 
fofteft terms) of that unhappy prince firft alienated tye affec- 
tions of his fubjeéts, the cardinal’s cele/tial and infernal emilla: 
ries would undoubtedly have loft their labour. But this by 
the bye. 

The volume now tranflated confifts of letters, memorials, 
and inftructions, in number upwards of a hundred and 
twenty; and contains an account of different negotiations in 
which this minifter was employed, from the year 1637 to 1662 
inclutive. The greate{t part of thefe tranfaCtions relate entirely to 
our country; in perufing which, the intrigues and diffimulatiog 
of France, and the condefcenfion and fervility of the court of 
England, at that time, are equally confpicuous. In 1661 the 
Count @’E/trades came hither, as ambailador from the French 
court, and, among other things, was exprefly charged to de- 
mand the reltitution of Acadie, which had been taken by the 
Englifh under the government of Oliver Cromwell: the people 
of New-England earneftly petitioned, that it might not be de- 
livered up.—As at this juncture, when France is not only ex- 
tending her pretenfions upon the American continent, but even 
fupporting thofe pretenfions by force, it, perhaps, may not be 
unpleafing to know the arguments employed by both courts 
for and againft this ceffion ; thefe, therefore, we fhall lay be- 
fore our readers, for their amufement, and as a {fpecimen 
of what this book affords. 

Thus writesthecount.to his mafter: § Perceiving that all the 
* delay in the affair of the reftitution of cadie proceeded from 
* a fecond petition prefented to theking of England, by the in- 
* habitants and deputies of New-England,and {upported by par- 
* liament, I reprefented warmly, on the part of your majetty, 
* the prejudice fuch delays occafioned, and the peremptory orders 
* I had to know his final refolution, that you might take your 
* meafures accordingly. He told me he was detirous to give 
. you fatisfaction, but that it was but juft, that he fhould not 

g've up his own intereft ; that if I defired, he would call the 
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commiffioneys into his own chamber, who would convince 
me, by good reafons, that this country belonged juftly to him, 
I accepted the offer, declaring at the fame time, that, after 
having fully anfwered thefe commiffioners, I hoped he would 
do me juftice, by reftoring to your majefty what of right 
belonged to you. ; 

‘ Thefe gentlemen alleged for juftifying their poffeffion, a 
commiffion from King ‘James, in 1607, to one Capt. Ri- 
chard, chief of a company of Engl/b, with a power to plant 
and poflefs the country of New-England, whither afterwards 
feveral families did tranfplant themfelves and eftablifh, and 
fince that time to this prefent, have built three towns and 
more than a hundred villages; have erected a fort beyond 
the river of Noremberg, named Pantagoet; that they were 
the firft who inhabited the country, and cleared the ground; 
that it was indeed true, there had been difturbances, occafioned 
by the mifunderftandings between the kingdoms, which had 
been the caufe of war between the French and Engh/h ; that 
Pantagoet fort had been taken from the Engii/h by the com- 
mander Razilly; that fince then, Ol:ver Cromwell, in the 
year 1654, had given a commiffion to the inhabitants of 
New-England to make reprifals; and that upon account of 
feveral lofles and damages which the inhabitants had re- 
ceived by the invafions of the French, they had feized upon 
Acadie. That even by a treaty concluded between your 
majefty and Olver Cromwell, it was agreed on, that nothing 
fhould be faid more of the reftitution of this country, but 
referred the examination more particularly into it, tll the 
commiffioners on both fides fhould meet, to enquire into the 
reprifals, when every one was to have juftice done them, 
That what they had reprefented made it apparent, that the 
Enghfh had a rigit to retain Acadie, as being the firft who 
were feized of it, which is the fame as pofleffion in countries 
new difcovered. 

* After the commiffioners had thus given their reafons in 
the prefence of the king of England, | anfwered, that they 
alleged nothing to me, except a commiffion given by King 
‘Fames in 1607, to a fociety of merchants, conducted by an 
Englifh captain, named Richard; that I could juftify the 
poffeifion of America by the king of France an hundred years 
before the commiffion of King Fames; that, in order to prove 
what I advanced, I fhould not content myfelf to fpeak in 
general terms, as the commiffioners had done, but that I 
fhould give an account by whom the firft land in America 
was dilcovered, and of the feveral kings who afterwards gave 
* coms 
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€ commiffions to their fubjeéts, and the names of fuch as had 
© been employed, fo that the king might more clearly fee the 
< jnjuftice done to your majefty, in retaining the lands belong- 
¢ ing to you. : 
‘ That I fhould begin with a voyage made in the year 1504. 
by two captains of Brittany, who were the firft that difco- 
vered the continent of America, as is to be verified by the 
hiftory of Niflet and Magin, printed at Doway; that after- 
wards King Francis I. being informed of this, fent ‘Zohn Ve- 
rafjan, a {ea-officer, with two men of war, to take pofleffion 
of the country in his name, extending from latitude 33 de- 
grees to 47: {0 that the country now pofleffed by the Engii/h, 
to which they have given the name of New-England, is 
comprehended in the limits belonging to your majefty. 
¢ The faid ‘fobn Veraffan made two voyages thither, the 
¢ Jaftin 1523, and from that time the country has been called 
‘ by the name of New-France. 

‘ In the year 1535 James Cartier, a famous feaman, who 
* was anative of Dieppe, and had raifed himfelf from a common 
¢ failor to be a commander, difcovered moft part of the fea- 
‘ coaft of that country and of the river St. Laurence. The 
‘ 
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faid Cartier, in 1541, made another voyage with three fhips, 

and was made lieutenant under the Sfeur de Roberval, whom 

the king had appointed lieutenant-general of all America. 

‘ Anno 1542, the Sieur de Roberval went in perfon, having 
‘ with him fix fhips fully equipped, with all things neceflary, 
‘ and made a fettlement upon an ifland near Quebec, which he 
‘ named Orleans. In 1543 the faid Roberval fent one Capt. 
‘ Alphonje, a native of Saintonge, on board a veffel, towards 
‘ the country of Labrador, who difcovered the paflage between 
© the main land and the ifland of Newfoundland. 

© In the years 1564, 1565, 1566, the Sieurs Ribault and 
© Loudonniers went to New-France, by order of King Charles 
‘ IX. with eight fail of fhips, who fortified the colonies, and 
‘ afterwards went to feize upon Florida, which belonged to 
¢ the king of Spain, Philip Il. who fitted out twenty fail, un- 
“ der the command of an admiral, retook Fiorida, and put to 
¢ death, as pirates, the captains Ribault and Loudonniers. 
‘ In 1598, King Henry IV. refolved to fend a perfon of 
confideration into that country, being of opinion, that this 
new fovereignty might one day be of great advantage to 
France; and for that end conferred the employment of lieu- 
tenant-general of America on the Marquis de Roche Giffard, 
* a nobleman of Brittany, with ful] power to command all over 
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¢ Anno 1600, the commander de la Chatre, governor of 
© Dieppe, fucceeded to that government, who {ent thither, as 
« his deputy, the Sieur de Mons, who made fettlements on the 
« rivers of Port-Royal, St. Croix, and Nuremburgh, 

¢ In 1603; Henry IV. finding himfelf in pofleffion of that 
country, after a great deal of expence, that he might be bet- 
ter informed of every thing, of its fituation, harbours, and 
rivers, fent thither the Szeur Champlain, a knowing man, 
both in geography and fortification, to make an exact re- 
port of what was worthy of being remarked, as may be prov- 
ed by his book and map, entitled, The Voyage of Sieur 
Champlain to America. 

¢ The death of Henry IV. happening, this country remain- 
ed in an abandoned ftate, by the lofs of its protection and 
fovereign; and the troubles which arofe afterwards, during 
the minority of Zouis XIII. putting a ftop to the execution 
of the grand defigns Henry the Great had formed, as to New- 
France, this country remained without any affiftance, or fhare 
of the royal protection ; and it was at this time that Kin 

ames gave commiffion in 1607, to fettle an Exglf colony 
in that part of America. 

¢ In 1649 *, in the reign of the late King Charles, the Lord 
Alexander Stirling invaded Acadie, feized on the forts of 
Pentagoet, St. Croix, and Port-Royal, and afterwards took 
Quebec, and poflefled himfelf of all that belonged to us in 
that part of America. 

* By the peace made between the two crowns in 1632, re- 
ftitution was made of all the country, from Quebec, to the 
river Noremberg, where the fort of Pentagoet is built, which 
is the principal place in Acadie ; in confequence of which 
treaty, the late king, Zouts XIII. fent the commander Ra- 
zilly, with four fhips, to take pofleffion of all Acadie, and 
was made governor of all that country, which we poflefled 
quietly, till Oliver Cromwell, in the year 1654, under pre- 
tence of Ictters of reprifal, fent four fhips to make a defcent 
on the river of St. ‘fohn, and afterwards took all the forts in 
Acadie, without any juft caufe of a rupture, and contrary to 
the law of nations. 

‘ To this I added, that feeing even by the report of the 
* commiffioners, there appeared no juft ground to juftify the 
* legal pofleflion of New-England, which had been ufurped 
© from the dominions of your majefty, I had a right to demand 


* There is a manifeit error in this date, but fo it ftands in 


the tranflation: nor is it the only inaccuracy we meet with in 
this performance. 
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® reftitution of it, as well as that of Acadie; but that the va- 
< Jue your majefty put upon the king of Englana’s friendthip, 
‘ made you confider, that this pretenfion, tho’ juft, might at 
‘ this junéture occafion fome trouble to his fubjects in thofe 
‘ parts, made him overlook his own intereft, and confine him- 
< felf to demand the reftitution of all Acadie only, without 
¢ renouncing his right to New-England *.’ 

Such were the reafonings ufed by a French ambaflador, with 
regard to our American colonies, near an hundred years ago; 
nor is it eafily to be believed, that fo enterprifing a monarch 
as Lewis XIV. would have been thus complaifant to fo indo- 
Jent a prince as Charles II. had the means of making himfelf 
matter of the whole continent been in his power. This may 
not unreafonably be inferred from the foregoing extract, that 
whatever acquifitions the French fhall hereafter make in 
America, either by fraud or force, they will not be long to 
feck for arguments to juftify their poffeffion. 

With refpect to the negotiations concerning the fale of 
Dunkirk, it appears, that, notwithftanding the many endea- 
vours to clear him of the charge, the Lord Clarendon was the 
principal advifer and conduétor of this bufinefs +: but as extracts 
from feveral of the letters concerning this tranfaction, may be 
feen in Rapin, we fhall here conclude the prefent article. 











Art. xxvi. Seleé? Epigrams of Martial, tranflated and imi- 
tated, by William Hay, ¢/g; with an Appendix of fome by 
Cowley and other hands. 12mo. 3s. Dodfley. 


R. Hay informs us in the preface, ¢ thefe imitations were 

‘ undertaken fome years ago for amufement, tho’ the 

¢ principal intention of publifhing them was, to exhibit to the 
* reader fome pictures of life by a mafterly hand.’ Hominem 
pagina noftra fapit is an expreflion of Martial’s ; and, indeed, 
after a good deal of his obfcenity is removed, and many of 
thofe epigrams are omitted, which are either pointlefs and tri- 
vial in themfelves, or appear obfcure and infipid, perhaps, from 
fomelocal or temporary circumftance, or fome cuftom, of which 
we have no knowledge, a great variety of charaéters occur in 
this writer, who is certainly a more perfeét, that is a more 
pointed, epigrammatift than Catu/Jus. We think in general, 
this gentleman has felected with judgment the moft unexcep- 


* The letter from whence this extract is taken, bears date London, 
Merch 13, 1662. 


+ See more of this in the Review, Vol. VIII. p. 32. 
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tionable epigrams, tho’ a few more might, perhaps, have been 
added, that are facetious and diverting without indecency. If 
Mr. Hay has meddled with fome of the high feafoned, (tho’ 
indeed they are very rare in this collection) he has avoided the 
coarfe terms of his author, and generally left the inference for 
his reader to make. 

With regard to the execution and fpirit of thefe tranflations, 
our ingenuous author very modeftly fays, * He is far from think- 
* ing himfelf a favourite of the mufes, or that Apollo will place 
¢ him in any eminent ftation; but rather admonifhes him, from 
* his time of life, to fay, with a wifer man, (Horace) Nunc 
“ staque et verfus et cetera ludicra pono; after which he affures 
his readers, ‘ he has never intended a perfonal or malevolent 
* application of any character in his author, his intention never 
* being to offend, but divert.” Such a modeft eftimation of 
a man’s own abilities, and fuch an inoffenfive, and even moral 
purpofe in the exertion of them, makes avery juft demand on 
the candour of afair dnd ingenuous critic. Undoubtedly in the 

reat number of epigrams this gentleman has imitated or mo- 
. era the point and turn is preferved more happily in fome 
thanin others. AZartial himfelf fays of their originals *, fome 
are good, others indifferent, and more bad, concluding moft 
books to be furnifhed in the fame manner. Many of the more 
feftive and facetious ones, we imagine, would have appeared to 
greater advantage in fome of ourlyric meafures, and fhort ftan- 
zas, than they do in Engi/fh hexameter, as we corruptly term 
it; which feems to move with too ftately a gait to admit of fre- 
quent joking, otherwife than in a grave burlefque, or mock- 
heroic. ‘The natural quantity and accentuation of our Jan- 
guage abounds with daéfyls and trachees, which difpofe it to 
run eafily into verfe, of a fort of jig-time, as a mufician might 
term it, which feems well adapted to fubjects of pleafantry, 
conceit, and diverfion. And yet, without the application of 
fuch metre, Mr. Hay has very generally preferved the fenfe, 
and often the {pirit and turn of //Zartial, as the following fpe- 
cimens will eyince. He thus exhibits a fhewy fop, affecting 
ficknefs, to difplay his furniture. Book II. Epigram 16. 


Voinlove is ill: his illnefs is his bed, 
Made up of chintz and filks: prohibited : 
Near it an Jndian {creen, and wosk’d fettee, 
Inflame his fever to a high degree. 

_ When he is well, thefe fopperies are not feen, 
They make him fick, and give us too the fpleen. 


* Sunt bona, funt quedam medircria, fuut mala plura 
Que legis bic, aliter non fit, Avite, liber. 
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Difmifs his do&tors, and apply my fpell, 

Let him change beds with me, and he'll be well. 
Book IV. Ep. 77. On an envious perfon. 

I never did the gods importune, 

To grant to me a monftrous fortune ; 

Contented with my little ftore, 

But now I owa I with for more. 

Whence comes this fudden love of pelf ? 

— That Zoilus may hang himfelf. 


Book IV. Ep.84. Ona perfon infolent when preferred. 


Nothing more infolent than you in place, 
And nothing more obliging, in difgrace. 
In place, you bow to none; fcorn ev'ry foul ; 
* This fellow is a f{crub, and that is dull.’ 
Tis ‘dine with me, your fervant,’ in difgrace, 
—Is it then proper you fhould have a place ? 
Book V.Ep.67. To a fupercilious fately perfon. 
I often bow ; your hat you never ftir ; 
So, once for all, your humble fervant, . Sir. 


Book XI. Ep. 57. To one affecting ftoicifm. 
When you too ftoically fcorn the grave, 
You want me to admire a foul fo brave. 
A broken pot this virtue doth infpire, 
A difmal chimney, ever void of fie ; 
A loufy rug, a bed of blankets bare ; 
And but one jacket for all feafons wear. 
Oh! the great man! that can a matt refign, 
A hard brown cruft, and dregs of acid wine. 
In downy eafe let me fuppofe you laid, 
With crimfon damafk curtains round vour bed : 
And in that bed a brifk and amorous fair, 
Who at your table charms us with her air: 
Thrice Nefor’s age would fcarce content your foul, 
Which would not lofe one moment from the whole. 
"Tis eafy life to fcorn, by need fubda’d ; 
To bear afflictions is true fortitude. 


K 





Art. xxvii. 4 Brief State of the Province of Pennfylvania. Jn 
which the conduc? of their affemblies, for feveral years paft, is 
impartially examined, and the true caufe of the continual en- 
croachments of the French di/played, more efpecially the fecret 
defign of their late unwarrantable invafion and fettlement upon 
the rrver Ohio. To which is annexed, An eafy plan for re- 
Storing quiet in the public meafures of that province, and defeat- 


ing the ambitious views of the French in time to come. 


letter from a gentleman who has refided many years in Pennfy}- 


THE 


Vania, tohis friendin London. 8vo.- 1s. Griffiths. 
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HE faéts contained in this pamphlet appear tobe (at this 
junéture) of fuch importance to the public, and the au- 
thority from whence they come, is faid to be fo confiderable, 
that we judge it very proper to lay fome extracts of the moft 
interefting paflages before our readers. 
¢ You were rightly informed,’ fays our letter-writer to his 
correfpondent, ‘ when you were told, that of all the Britif 
colonies in North-America, Pennfylvania is the moft flourith- 
ing. Its ftaple is chiefly provifions, of which it produces 
enough to maintain itfelf, and 100,000 men befides. From 
the port of Philadelphia at leaft four hundred fail of veffels 
clear out annually. The inhabitants are computed at about 
220,000, of whom it is thought near one half are Germans, 
Of the refidue, not quite two fifths are quakers. | Above that 
number aré prefbyterians 3 and the remaining fifth, are of the 
eftablifhed church, with fome few anabaptifts. 
© The legiflature is compofed of a governor and affembly ; 
but the council makes no part of it. The aflembly are cho- 
fen annually, and claim aright, by charter, to fit on their 
own adjournment, ‘without being prorogued or diffolved by 
their governors, altho’ the attorney-general of England, and 
other eminent lawyers, have given their opinion to the con- 
trary. ‘The powers they enjoy are extraordinary, and fome 
of them are the fource of the greateft confufion in the go- 
vernment. In order clearly to make this out, we muft look 
backward a confiderable number of years, 
‘ As the colony was firft fettled chiefly by quakers, the 
powers of government refted for the moft part in them; 
which they conducted with great mildnefs and prudence, not 
having as yet conceived any thoughts of turning religion inte 
a political [cheme of power.— 
¢ The firit of this profeffion ftrove to recommend them- 
felves by their ftrict honefty, and were a fober, thoughtful 
people. ‘The civil conftitution was then in its infancy, and 
its principles found.. No great art was required in the ad- 
miniftration of it, andno bad effects were felt from the extra- 
ordinary privileges granted to the people, for the more expe- 
dittous iettlement of the colony. 
* Thole who have made p litics their ftudy, know, that 
mftant-feitements flourifh faiteit under a government leaning 
to the republican or popular forms, becaufe fuch a govern- 
ment im:nc.iately intcreits every individual in the common 
profperiiy, and fettles itielf ct once on a broad and firm bafis. 
Vioreever, she peop's bein > butiew,; and but imal] protit in 
. pub- 
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public offices, the government may alfo be adminiftered with- 
out the faction and anarchy incident to popular forms, But 
in proportion as a country grows rich and populous, more 
checks are wanted to the power of the people; and the go- 
vernment, by nice gradations, fhould verge more and more 
from the popular to the mixt forms. Thus it may happen 
that a conftitution which fhall preferve liberty, and excite 
induftry, in any country, during its infancy, fhall be pre- 


judicial to both, when circumftances are altered. 


‘ For thefe reafons, acivil conftitution can neither be pre- 
ferved nor completed, unlefs in the diftribution of power, 
nice regard is paid to all the fluctuations in trade, property, 
and other cafualties ; and fhould either wifdom or opportu- 
nities be wanting to adjuft the conttitution to thefe circum- 
ftances, it muft fall naturally into convulfions ; and, unlefs 
it is able to purge itfelf through the ftrength of its //amina, 
it muft linger into certain diflolution— 

‘ Now to apply thefe maxims to Pennfylvania. The Qua- 
kers could not fail to get credit by their adminiftration, un- 
der the above-mentioned circumftances. ‘Their fucceffors, 
a different fort of men from the founders of this province, 
finding themfelves eftablifhed, quickly enlarged their views, 
and have continued the power in their own hands till this 
time, without leaving a chance for thofe ftruggles and con- 
tentions about it, by means of which the conftitution might 
have been purged, improved, and adapted to the change of 
circumftances, 

‘ Thus, in direct contradi@tion to the rule laid down above, 
the people, inftead of being fubjected to more checks, are 
under fewer than at firft; and their power has been conti- 
nually increafing with their numbers and riches, while the 
power of their governors, far from keeping pace with theirs, 
has rather been decreafing in the fame proportion ever fince. 
The confequence of this isclear. The government, inftead 
of drawing nearer to the mixt forms, as it ought in propor- 
tion to its growth, is now, in fact, more a pure republic, 
than when there were not ten thoufands fouls in it. The 
inconveniencies of this we now begin to feel feverely, and 
they muft continually increafe with the numbers of the people, 
till the government becomes at laft fo unweildy as to fall a 
prey to any invader, or fink beneath its own weight, unlefs 
a ipeedy remedy is applied.— 

* Tho’ many circumitances concurred to bring us into this 


* fad ftate, yet the chief fource of the evil was what follows : 
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‘« In the year 1723, the old proprietor, William Penn, be. 
ing lately dead, and his next heirs being at law among them- 
felves sBiciet the government and foil, Sir William Keith, 
who was then governor, falling into the hands of the affem- 
bly, paffed a law, giving them the fole difpofal of all pub- 
lic money, in manifeft contempt of all the inftruéctions of 
the proprietary family. 

¢ This entirely completed the fcheme of power our aflem- 
blies had been long aiming at, by rendering all fucceeding 
governors, and all the officers of the province, dependent 
upon them; for now they annually either vote, or with- 
hold the falaries of the governor, and all fuch officers, ac- 
cording as they are, or are not, the creatures of the aflem- 
bly. nd indeed moft of them mutt be fo; for our affemblies 
have wrefted out of the hands of the governor, the nomi- 
nation of a great many of the officers that hold the moft 
lucrative poits in the government. 

© Poffeffed of fuch unreftrained powers and privileges, they 
feem quite intoxicated ; are factious, contentious, and difte- 
gard the proprietors and their governors. Nay, they feem 
even to claim a kind of independency of their mother-coun- 
try, defpifing the orders of the crown, and refufing to con- 
tribute their quota, cither to the general defence of America, 
or that of their own particular province.— 

‘ Forgetful of the public good, they feem wholly to have 
employed themfelves in grafping after power, altho’ it is 
plain they have already too much of this, and fuch as is really 
inconfiftent and felf-deftructive.— 

© In Pennfylvania we have but one fmall fortification, and 
that raifed and fupported at the expence-of private people. 
The proprietors, indeed, generoufly made us a prefent of 
twelve large cannon, part of the twenty-fix we have mount- 
ed, and they have alfo given the gunner of the fort a falary 
of twenty pounds per ann. towards his fupport. We are 
otherwife naked, without arms or ammunition, and expofed 
to every invafion, being under no obligation to military 
duty.— 

¢ The French, well apprifed of this defencelefs and disjoint- 
ed ftate, and prefuming on the religious principles of our 
ruling people, have, the year before Jaft, invaded the pro- 
vince, and have actually three forts now erected far within 
the limits of it. Juftly, therefore, may we prefume, that as 
foon as war is declared, they will take pofleffion of the whole, 
fince they may really be faid to have ftronger footing in tt 
than we.— 
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© But kere two queftions will naturally arife. 

« x, Why are our aflemblies againft defending a country, 
in which their own fortunes and eftates lie, if it is really in 
danger ) 

‘ 2, Why have not the feveral fums been accepted, which 
they have offered for the king’s ule? 

¢ With regard to the firft, it may feem a /oleci/m in poli- 
tics, for a people not to defend their own property when it 
is actualiy zxvaded, unlefs they were certain of the friendfhip 
of the invaders. ! 

‘ I fhall not, however, be fo uncharitable as to fuppofe our 
political Quakers reckon it indifferent, whether or not the 
French fhall make themfelves mafters of this province, not- 
withftanding perfons at a diftance may be apt to judge fo 
for the following reafons. 1ft. From the continued refufal 
of our aflemblies to defend the province. a2dly. From the 
extraordinary indulgence and privileges granted to papifts in 
this government:—privileges plainly repugnant to all our 
political interefts, confidered as a frontier-colony, bordering 
on the /rench, and one half of the people an uncultivated 
race of Germans, liable to be feduced by every enterprifing 
jefuit, having almoft no proteftant clergy among them, to 
put them on their guard, and warn them againft popery. 

‘ Tho’ this might be infinuated, yet from obfervation I have 
reafon to believe, that moft of the quakers without doors are 
really againft defence from confcience and their religious 
tenets; but for thofe within doors, I cannot but afcribe their 
conduct rather to intereft than confcience. 

‘ Our aflemblies apprehend, that as foon as they agree to 
give fufficient fums for the regular defence of the country, ‘it 
would ftrike at the root of all their power, as quakers, by 
making a militia-law needful in time of danger. Such a 
law, they prefume, would alter the whole face of affairs, by 
creating a vaft number of new relations, dependencies, and 
fubordinations in the government. The militia, they fup- 
pofe, would all vote for members of affembly, and being 
dependent on their officers, would probably be influenced by 
them. The officers, again, as they imagine, would be in- 
fluenced by the government; and thus the quakers fear the 
would foon be out-voted in moft places. For this caufe, 
they will fuffer the country to fall into the laft extremity, 
hoping, that when it is fo, our neighbours will, for their 
own fakes, defend it, without obliging them to pafs a law, 
which, they fear, would fo foon ftrip them of their darling 
Power. But this backwardnefs of theirs has quite a con- 
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that is immediately attacked doing nothing, refufe to exert 
themfelves for a people who are able, but unwilling, to de. 
fend themfelves. 

« Thus much if anfwer to the /fir/? queftion. 

« With regard to the /econd, little need befaid to fhew, why 
the monies they have offered for the king’s fervice never 
could be accepted of. For while they have the forefaid ap- 
prehenfions from a law for the defence of the country, it 
mutt be plainly repugnant to their intereft, ever to offer mo- 
ney for this purpofe, unlefs in fuch a manner as they know 
to be inconfiftent with the duty of a governor to pafs their 
bill intoalaw. This will be fully underftood from what 
follows, which will alfo fhew by what means they fave ap- 
pearances among the people, without doing any thing for 
the public. 

¢ There was a royal inftruction fent to all the Exglif go- 
vernors in America, upon the humble addrefs of the lords 
and commons, fignifying, That under pain of his majeity’s 
higheft difpleafure, they fhall not pafs any act for the emif- 
fion of paper-money, without a fufpending claufe, that it 
fhall not take effect till his majefty’s pleafure is known. 
Since that time, upon petition of the chief merchants in 
England, an act of parliament was pafled, entirely reftrain- 
ing the four New England colonies from emitting any paper- 
bills at ail, except in the cafe of an invafion, or fome great 
emergency, and then the fame to be funk in a few years.— 
‘ Our late governor, Mr. Hamilton, upon receiving his 
majefty’s orders to arm the province, folicited the aflembly 
la{t winter to raife money, and enable him to pay a proper 
obedience to the royal commands; but they totally difre- 
garded him, and adjourned themielves. Upon receiving an 
account that the French had driven the Virginians from their 
fort, he again called the ailembly, conjured them to obey 
his majefty’s orders, and demonftrated the imminent danger 
to which their refulal would expofe not only themfelves,. but 
all the Briti/h colonies. He at the fame time let them know, 
that tho’ his inftructions reitrained him from pafling any 
paperynoney at all, without a fufpending claute, yet, in 
the prefent prefing emergency, he would rifque it, provided 
they would vote handfomely, and fink it within the time 
preicribed by act of parliament, in the cafe of New England. 
Then, and not till then, they voted 10,0002. for his ma- 
jeity’s ule, redeemable by the excife in twelve years, for 
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¢ which time the bills were to be funk annually in equal pro- 
¢ portions. 

‘ Inthat fpace the excife would raife 45,000/. wiz. 10,000/. 
‘ for the king’s ufe, and the remaining 35,0004 would have 
‘ been at their own difpofal, for what ufes they might think fit. 

‘ The governor, therefore, juftly confidered, that if. he 
¢ fhould pafs this bill, it would be giving the government out 
¢ of his hands, and rendering himfelf and his fucceffors en- 
¢ tirely unneceflary in the adminiftration for twelve years, ‘It 
¢ would be putting 35,000/, into the hands of the aflembly, 
¢ ftill more to increafe their power, and Jay out in fchemes to 
¢ abridge the powers of their proprietors and governors; for 
‘ tho’ the preambles to all our money-acts, and to the excife, 


. * fay, that the intereft-money, and what arifes from the ex- 


‘ cife, are to be applied to the fupport of government; yet they 
‘ apply it as they pleafe, wiz. to diftrefs all who oppofe their 
¢ meafures, and for building hofpitals, purchafing lands, li- 
‘ braries, &¥c. 

¢ For thefe reafons, and confidering alfo that the money was 
‘to continue feven years longer than the act of parliament 
¢ allows, the governor refufed his aflent; upon which they ad- 
‘ journed, altho’ they knew very well before they propofed the 
¢ bill, that he could not give his aflent, without incurring his 
* majefty’s higheft difpleafure. 

‘ Gaon the news of Wa/hington’s defeat, laft fummer, the 
¢ Ae again fummoned them, and intreated them to con- 
‘ fider the melancholy fituation of affairs, and fall upon ways 
‘ and means to repel the enemy, confiftent with his duty to 
* pafs it; he having, in the mean time, received Sir Dud/ 
‘ Rider’s opinion, that he could not, with fafety to himfelf, 
* pals fuch an aét as they wanted. ‘They then voted him 
*15,000/. to be raifed exactly as before, being certain the 
* governor could not venture to pafs it. Accordingly, upon 
* his refufal, they again adjourned, and to intimidate other 
* governors from daring to difpute their commands, with-held 
* his yearly falary. 

* Mr. Hamilton, a gentleman of great honour, probity, and 
* good fenfe, having for fome time forefeen, that with fuch 
* an obftinate and perverfe people, he could never, as go- 
* vernor, enjoy eafe to himfelf, nor be in a capacity either to 
* obey the king’s inftructions, or be of any real fervice to the 
* province, his native country, had wrote over to the pro- 
* prietors to fend him a fuccefior affuring them he would no 
* longer continue to act as governor. 
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‘ Upon the appointment of the proprietors, he was accord. 
‘ ingly fucceeded by the hon. Robert Hunter Morris, efq; 

¢ This gentleman, upon his coming into the government, 
© immediately fpoke, in the moft pathetic terms, to the new 
‘ aflembly, compofed of the old members.— 
© After a fhort adjournment, they met, and offered a bill 
for 20,000/. conceived in the fame terms as before, viz. to 
make the paper-money extend for twelve years, tho’ the 
new governor had told them before-hand, that he was fub- 
jected to the fame inftructions as his predeceflors, and could 
not pafs any fuch bill into a law.— 
‘ Hence it is that this province is reduced to the moft mi- 
ferable condition.—The people at variance, and diftruftful 
of each other! A French enemy, and their favage allies, ad- 
vanced far into our territory! The people on our frontiers 
liable to be murdered, or driven from their habitations! Our 
lives, and all our facred rights, expofed an eafy prey !—And 
all this owing to the infatuation and deteftable policy of a 
fet of men who mind no confequences, provided they can fe- 
cure their own power, and their feats in the aflembly.— 
¢ From what has been faid, it clearly appears how much we 
fuffer by having all public monies in fuch hands. Were 
the cafe otherwife, matters might be managed with fecrefy, 
eafe, expedition, fuccefs, and a {mall expence, by embracing 
the proper opportunities. But thefe opportunities being 
once loft, are oiten never to be recalled, as is too well con- 
firmed by the fettlemen': of the French at Crown-point, and 
on the Ohio, both which might have been prevented at fir, 
with one fiftieth part of the expence it will now take to 
diflodge them, had not the hands of all our governors been 
tied up, by having the difpofal of no monies on fuch emer- 
gencies, nor any hopes of obtaining it from our afiemblies, 
if they fhould adyance any fums for the public fervice.’ 
Our author proceeds to inform us by what means the Qua- 
¢ kers, who are fo fmall a part of the inhabitants, and whol 
« meafures are fo unpopular, get continually chofen into the 
« affemblies ;’ and fhews the danger this province is in, from the 
afcendancy they have acquired over the vaft number of Ge- 
mans fettled in the country ; by what arts they have gained 
that afcendancy, and how far they make thefe new fubjects 
fubfervient to their maintaining their footing in the affembly. 
He alfo intimates, that great induftry is ufed by the emiflaries 
of the French to alienate, from the Briti/h government, the 
aiteCtions of thefe Germans; to leflen their abhorrence, 
dread of a popifh government; and to render them indiffer 
ent 
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ent which king is, or is to be, in pofleffion of the country: fo 
that, betwixt the Quakers on one hand, and the jefuits on the 
other, this numerous body of emigrants is like to become not 
only ufelefs, but a burthen, and even a terror, to the pro- 
vince.—In this pamphlet, however, a fcheme is laid down, 
which feems to promife fair for remedying fo threatning an 
evil, if fpeedily carried into execution. The author concludes 
with a recital of the particulars of this propofal, which are fub- 
mitted to the confideration of the parliament; from whom 
alone, he apprehends, the province of Penn/ylvania can now 
hope for redrefs, as having no means thereof left in itfelf. 





Denes 


Art. xxviul. Boerhaave’s Materia Medica, or the Druggi/t’s 
Guide, and the Phyfician’s and Apothecary’s table-book. Be- 
ing a complete account of all drugs, in alphabetical order. 
Shewing, 1. What they are. 2. Whence brought. 3. Their 
defcription. 4. What plants, animals, or minerals produce 
them. 5. Their virtues. 6. The difeafes they cure. 7. The 
dofe of each. 8%. The manner in which they are beft kept. And 
9. How bef? given. Alfo the dofes of the moft powerful in 
their principal compofitions; and the preparations made from 
them in the fhops. A work neceffary for all fiudents in phyfic 
and furgery, and ufeful to the moft eftablifhed practitioners. 
Tranfcribed from the author’s lectures on the Materia Medica, 
preparatory to thofe on the Powers of Medicine ; and accomo- 


dated by the tranflator to an Englith reader. 12mo. 35. 
Hodges. 


\HE name of the great Boerhaave in the title-page of this 
{mall volume, will doubtlefs excite a curiotity in the 
reader to know whether it was really the work of that cele- 
brated author or not. In the preface to this performance we 
are told, that the Latin manufcript from whence it was tranf- 
lated, was taken from the mouth of Profeflor Boerhaave, by 
Dr. ‘fames Carrol. 

It is a misfortune which has attended feveral eminent men, 
and particularly the great Boerhaave, to have {purious works 
attributed to them by their pupils. And we cannot help join- 
ing with thofe who lament, that this alluftrious author did not 
himfelf publith the feveral lectures he delivered. Had he 
indeed forefeen the fatal confequences of fuch an omiffion, it 
is highly probable, that his love for mankind would have pre- 
vailed upon him to prevent the mifchiefs an ill ule of his 
name, and the reputation > his lectures, might poflibly do 
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jn the world. ‘That this is not merely imaginary, is too evi- 
dent from fome glaring inftances ; among which, the fpurious 
edition of his chemiffry, is one too well known to need 
recital: another is, his AZethod of fudying phyfic, a perform- 
ance in which we frequently meet with contradictions to the 
fentiments of Boerhaave; and recommendations of authors 
who never wrote, or even exifted. 

The Englifh converfe rarely in Latin; and when they do, 
they are noted for pronouncing it in a different manner from 
all other nations. Hence we may too often be led to miftake 
what is orally delivered by foreigners, efpecially in difcourfes of 
any Jength; nor is it an eafy tafk to take the intire fenfe of a 
long and intricate difcourfe, tho’ delivered in the language we 
are beft acquainted with. 

We would not, however, be underftood, from what has been 
faid, to mean here that the work before us is full of errors; for 
the accounts of the drugs, tho’ fhort, are conformable to thofe 
of the beft writers. But as there is nothing in the book but what 
may be found in a great variety of authors on the fame fubjeé, 
it is no compliment to the memory of that truly great man, to 
attribute to him a performance which every common compiler 
might have put together. 

The title page fufficiently informs its readers of the contents 
of the treatife it belongs to; and therefore nothing farther on 
that head is neceflary here. The tranflator is one Mr. Goade, 
a young druggift, who tells us, that he undertook it, * hoping 
¢ to prefent to the world, aufeful, tho’ fmall, treatife, and to 
‘ recommend his own induftry and application in the ftudy of 
¢ his bufinefs, to thofe among whom he was about to fet up, 
© in the place of his nativity.’ The title-page informs us, 
that an edition of this work will fpeedily be publifhed in the 
original Latin. B 
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Art. xxix. The Chevalier Goddard’s Franslation of Guicciar- 
dini’s Hiftory of Italy, Vol. III * and IV. 


HIS article is defigned in part of a debt that has been 

long due; the payment of which we have hitherto poft- 
poned, for the take of bringing cur readers acquainted with {e- 
veral more novel, and not leis interefting, productions ; and we 
aoprehend our omiffion in this refpect, is the more cxcufable, 
\iv, Goddard's tranfation of Guicciardini is not yet finifhed. 


* Por the tormer volumes, iee Review, vol. XI. p. I7, 190. 
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In-each of thefe volumes are included the proceedings of five 

ars; commencing with the year 1500. During this period 
all Italy was in a continued flame ; the war between the F/oren- 
tines and Pi/ans raged as fiercely as ever, and without inter- 
miffion, unlefs when the neceffities of the refpective parties 
rendered them mutually incapable of annoying each. other. 
The lefler ftates alfo were perpetually at variance between 
themfelves. In fo extenfive a field of confufion, it is umpofii- 
ble Sut many remarkable events muft have been produced ; 
more by far than the compafs of our undertaking will permit us 
to enumerate. We fhall therefore content ourlelves with dif- 
tinguifhing the principal actors, and fome of the moft memo- 
rable tranfactions that occurred in this fcene of diforder and de- 
folation. 

In the fecond volume of this hiftory, Lewis XI. of France — 
was left in ‘pofleffion of the dutchy of A4ilan, and Federigo in 
the enjoyment of the kingdom of Naples. ‘The former of 
thefe princes had, from his acceffion, meditatedsdefigns againft 
the dominions of the latter, having nothing more at heart, than 
to retrieve the credit of the arms of France, and repair the dif- 
grace of his predeceflor Charles. At the fame time Ferdinand 
of Spain had pretenfions to that kingdom, which Lewis was 
not unapprifed of, and therefore was apprehenfive that his at- 
tempt there would be oppofed by that monarch. For which 
reafon he refolved to renew the treaty begun by Charles, for a 
partition of the fovereignty of Naples between himfelf and 
Ferdinand. The two kings: concurring in their inclinations 
and projects, effected an eafy conqueft of that kingdom, and 
Federigo was glad to accept of a retreat in the territories of his 
enemy, Lewis, 

This treaty of partition did not Jaft long; they could not 
agree in fettling their refpective boundaries ; and the French, 
upon a prefumption of their fuperior force, commenced hoftili- 
‘ties againft the Spaniards: from hence an open rupture enfued, 
which was carried on with great vigour, and various fuccefs, 
for fome time; till at laft victory declared for the latter, who 
thereby poffeifed themfelves of the whole kingdom, of which 
a formal ceflion was made to Spain, by France, in atreaty 
concluded in 1505. 

In the courfe of this conteft there happened an aétion fome- 
what refembling the famous combat of the Horatii and Curi- 
atti, recorded in the Roman hiftory, which, our author ob- 
ferves, contributed ‘ to check the forwardnefs of the French, 
. © who had, in this affair, no caufe to lay the blame on the ma- 
$ lignity of fortune, fince the event muft be accounted the 
* pure 
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« pure effect of true valour and refolution.” The matter was 
thus: * A French trumpet that was fent to treat about the ran. 
« fomof fome prifoners, heard fome Jtalian men at arms fpeak 
< in terms refleCting on their countrymen. Of this he made 
‘ a report at his return to the camp, which occafioned an an- 
« fwer to the Jtalians ; and both parties were fo heated, as to 
¢ kindle a general refentment, which had no way to vent itfelf, 
¢ till it was at length agreed, that for the honour of their re- 
“ fpeétive nations, thirteen French men at arms fhould enter 
¢ the lifts with as many Jtalians, in anopen fecure place, and 
© combat till the victory was decided.’ The champions were 
accordingly felected, and after being fuitably animated by their 
proper officers to behave with courage, were conducted, all in 
high fpirits, into the field, where they fought with the utmoft 
vigour and refolution ; the victory was for along time doubtful, 
but at laft terminated in favour of the Jtalians, by whom the 
Frenchmen were all made prifoners. ‘¢ It is incredible,’ fays 
Guicciardini, * what a damp this adventure ftruck upon the fpi- 
© rits of the French army, and how it raifed the courage of the 
© Spaniards, every one prefaging to himfelf, from this tryal of 
© fortune between afew, the final iffue of the whole war.’ 
Among the moft remarkable actors in thefe turbulent 
times, no one was more diftinguifhed than Cz/ar Borgia, the 
fon of pope Alexander VI. a fon truely worthy of /uch a father, 
to whom he was not inferior in ambition, luft, perfidy, or 
cruelty. Soon after Alexander’s elevation to the papacy, he 
invefted his fon with the purple; but this was no way fuiti 
Cafar’s boundlefs profpects, which flattered him with hake of 
arriving at the fovereignty of Naples, by a marriage with a 
daughter of Federigo, he refigned his hat, and from cardinal 
and archbifhop of Valenza, became a foldier and duke Valen- 
tino. His expectation of marrying Federigo’s daughter bei 
truftrated, he was appointed general of the ecclefiaftical forces; 
in which command, under pretence of reducing the cities al- 
leged to have revolted from the apoftolic fee, he committed 
moft unparallelled barbarities, the very repetition of which 
would fhack a breaft not quite deftitute of humanity: to which 


_ may be added, ‘that the hypocrify and diffimulation (of the fa- 


ther as well as the fon) * were indeed fo notorious in the court 
© of Rome, as to make it a common proverb, ‘ that the pope 
*¢ never did as he faid, and Valentino never faid as he did.” 
Upon the troubles and confufion that prevailed in [taly they 
depended for fuccefs in their enterprizes, wherefore they did 
not fail to foment thofe troubles to the utmoft of their pore 
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+ But alas,’ as our hiftorian remarks, * how vain and falla- 
¢ cious are the projects of men! ‘The pope, in the midft of 
‘ his afpiring hopes, is unexpectedly carried home for dead to 
¢ the pontifical palace, from a vineyard near the Vatican, 
¢ where he had been at fupper, to regale himfelf in the time 
‘ of the fummer heats ; and immediately after him his fon is 
¢ brought along in the fame expiring condition. ‘The day fol- 
‘ lowing, which was the 18th of Augu/?, [1503,] the pope’s 
¢ corpfe, according to pontifical cuftom, is carried into St. Pe- 
§ ter’s church, all iwelled, black, and monftroufly frightful ; 
¢ fure marks of poifon. But Valentino, affifted by the ftrength 
¢ and vigour of youth, and by the immediate adminiftration of 
* potent antidotes appropriated to the poifon, faved his life, tho’ 
¢ he continued along time in a very bad ftate of health.’ 

The occafion of this accident is thus related. It had been a 
ufual cuftom for both father and fon, to difpatch, by poifon, all 
fuch as became objects of their refentment, fufpicion, or avarice. 
Valentine had refolved on poifoning Cardinal 4driano, in whofe 
vineyard the fupper was prepared, and to that purpofe * had fent 
‘ away fome flafks of wine infected with poifon, which were in- 
¢ trufted to a waiter who was ignorant of the matter, with ftri@ 
¢ orders not to open them for any one. ‘The pope happened 
to arrive before the time of fupper, and being almoft {pent 
with thirft, the feafon being extremely hot, afked for fome- 
thing todrink. ‘The provifions for the fupper not being yet 
brought from the palace, the waiter, who imagined that the 
wine in his cuftody was referved as fome of the choiceft of 
wines, prefented fome of it to his holinefs. While the pope 
was drinking, Valentino arrived, and joining company, took 
a draught of the fame wine.’ 

We flatter ourfelves, that the infertion of our noble author’s 
judicious reflections upon the character, conduct, and cataftro- 
phe of this pontiff, will not ftand in need of any apology. 
‘ The whole city of Rome,’ fays he, ‘ ran together with incredi- 
© ble alacrity,and crowded about the corpfe in St, Peter’s church, 
“ and were not able to fatisfy their eyes at the fight of a dead 
€ ferpent; who with his immoderate ambition, and deteftable 
€ treachery; with manifold inftances of horrid cruelty, and mon- 
€ ftrous luft ; and expofing to fale all things without diftin&tion, 
* both facred and prophane, had intoxicated the whole world. 
© And yet this man afcended tohis greatnefsin a continued courfe 
‘ of proiperity, very rarely feen, which attended him from his 
* earlieft youth, till his laft {cene of life. He always aimed at 
€ the higheft matters, and his attainments exceeded his wifhes. 
* His example may be of ufe to humble the pride of thofe who 
* prefume, 
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« prefume, by the weak lights of human underftanding, to fearch 
« into the depths of the divine judgments, and affert, that 
< whatever befals mankind in this life, whether profperous or 
© adverfe, proceeds from their merits or demerits ; as if it were 
“ not manifeft, from daily experience, that many good men are 
¢ unjuftly deprefled under a load of afflictions, and the wick- 
< ed unworthily exalted to riches and honours; and, as if to 
‘ interpret events in a contrary fenfe, were derogatory to the 
¢ juftice and power of God, which are not reftrained within 
‘ the narrow limits of this prefent life, but will at another time, 
‘ and in another ftate, diftinguifh the juft from the unjuft, by 
¢ an ample diftribution of rewards and punifhments,’ 

Valentino, in the mean time, lay dangeroufly ill, nor was it 
without the greateft difficulty he could be preferved from the re- 
fentment of thofe he had injured in their perfons, fortunes, or 
relations. Alexander’s fucceilor in the papacy was cardinal Picco 
limint, who aflumed the title of Pius III. and after the enjoyment 
of that dignity only twenty-fix days, by his death made room 
for the election of cardinal de /a Rovero, generally known by the 
name of ‘Fulius II. ‘This pontiff detained Valentino in a fort of 
honourable cuftody, till he had wrought him to his purpofes; 
nor would the latter have procured his liberty, had he not ef- 
fected it privately, and efcaped to Naples, where his condition 
was not changed for the better ; feeing, notwithftanding the af- 
furances he had of a favourable reception in that kingdom, the 
Spanifh general, foon after his arrival, arrefted and fent him to 
Spain, where he was confined in the caftle of Medina del Campo; 
from whence he contrived, about two years afterwards, to make 
his efcape into the kingdom of Navarre, then governed by 
Fohn d Albert, whole fitter he had married : here he continued for 
{ome time, in a mean condition, and was at laft killed at the 
fiege of Viana. 

The third volume of this tranflation concludes with a tragi- 
cal relation, that may ferve to fhew to what fanguinary lengths 
the vindictive temper of Romi/h churchmen is capable of car- 
rying them. Alphonfo d’Efte had lately fucceeded his father 
in the dukedom of Kerrara, when ‘ cardinal /ppolito d’ Efe 
* was enamoured of a young lady, his kinfwoman, who, on her 
« part, was no lefs ardently in love with Don Giuko, natural bro- 
* ther to /ppolito, and plainly confefled to Jppolite, that above all 
¢ othercharms, fhe was deeply {mitten with the beauty of Don 
© Giulis’s eyes. The cardinal being {tung with jealoufy, watch- 
» ed a convenient time when he could light of Giulio out of 
‘ the city, and had him furrounded in the field by his fervants, 
¢ who made him difmount from his horfe, and before the cardt 
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¢ nal, who had the heart to be prefent at fuch a fcene of villa- 
¢ ny, diflocated his eyes, the rivals of his love.’ May we not 
atk with Virgil, 

uo Tantzne animis cceleftibus Irz ? 

As pope ‘Fulius was a principal promoter of, and actor in 
moft of the immediately fubfequent troubles that affected Jtaly, 
it may not be amifs to give a fhort fketch of his chara€ter. 
This pontiff then is defcribed, as of an untractable temper, a 
reftlefs difpofition, and paffionately fond of glory neverthelefs 
admired for his magnificence and greatnefs of foul, and popu- 
lar by his power and riches. In the firft year of his pontifi- 
cate, he difappointed the expectations of the people, by his tran- 
quillity and moderation ; neverthelefs he did not continue the 
deception long. He had very early meditated a rupture with 
the Vrediens, for the recovery of the territories heretofore be- 
longing to the apoftolic fee, which, it was alledged, they had 
ufurped; but finding himfelf at prefent not in a condition to 
provoke fuch potent enemies, he contented himfelf with reducin 
the cities of Perugia and Bologna, to the power of the church, 
from whence it was pretended they had revolted: in this un- 
dertaking he was aflilted by the king of France, aoa at the 
fame time they were mutually diffident of each other’s fincerity. 

The tumults at Genoa in 1506, and the reduction of that 
city by the French, are circumftantially related in the fourth vo- 
lume of this hiftory, and would have deferved particular notice 
here, had not a copious account been given of them in a former 
Review. * As to the reception Philip of Spain met with at 
the court of England, when he was forced by a ftorm on our 
coafts, in his voyage from Flanders to Spain, which is men- 
tioned in the work before us, our own annals render a recital 
ofitunneceilary. Thefe, with a fruitlefs attempt made by AZax- 
imilian, to force a paflage through the Venetian dominions into 
Italy, are the moft ftriking incidents of the years 1506, 1 507, 
and part of 1508, until the league of Cambray, (which may be 
reckoned the {pring of all the remarkable events that happened in 
Europe for many years afterwards) was formed againft the repub- 
lic of Venice. The principal allies in this league were, Pope F'x- 
lus, the Emperor Maximilian, Lewis king ot France and duke of 
- Milan, and Ferdinand king of Arragon and Naples, and admini- 
ftrator of the kingdom of Cafiile. * The delignof the treaty 
* was, that each party might recover his rights that were in the 
* pofleffica of the Venetians ; namely, the Pope, Faenza, Rimini, 
© Ravenna, and Cervia; for Maximilian, Padua, Vicenza, 





* Vol. IV. p. 295, and 01, 
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© and Verona, which appertained to him as emperor, and Fy-jzs 
< ui and Trevigi, which belonged to the houte of 4uffria, the 
king of France, [as duke of Milan, | Cremona and the Ghirad. 
“ adda, re Bergamo, and Crema; Ferdinand, as king of 
© Naples, the towns and ports that had been mortgaged to the 
© Venetians.’ 

In confequence of this alliance, the king of France took the 
field in perfon, at the head of a numerous army ; and the Vene- 
tians being, attacked on every fide, were foon {tripped of all their 
dominions on the Terra Firma, though for fome time they de- 
fended themfelves bravely. “The pope having attained his own 
purpofes, was equally jealous of aggrandizing the emperor 
and the king of France; wherefore he fecretly determined to put 
a ftop, as far as in him lay, to the misfortunes which yet threat- 
ned the republic. Tho’ defirous of humbling the Venetians, it 
was not hisintereft that they fhould be totally undone; forwhich 
reafon he was prevailed on to liften to their follicitations, and 
take off the interdict he had thundered againft them at the be- 
ginning of the war. The cafe was much the fame with Lewis, 
who was apprehenfive of the confequences of giving too much 
power to Maximilian; and therefore, after the recovery of 
fuch places asproperly appertained to his own dominions, he re- 
treated with the greateft part of his forces out of Jta/y; upon which 
the fpirits of the Venetians were fomewhat revived; they re- 
covered Padua by furprize, and forced the emperor to quit the 
fiege of the fame city, which he fometime afterward under- 
took. Among the tranfactions moft worthy of notice in the 
period comprifed in the two volumes now under confideration, 
it ought to be remembered, that in 1509, the Pi/ans fubmit- 
ted to their former mafters, the Florentines, after a ftruggle of 
fifteen years. 

We conclude this article with informing our readers, that 
two more volumes of this work are already publifhed; of which 
more hereafter. L 


——| 





ArT. xxx. The Hiftory of Great-Britain, Vol. I. containing 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I. By David Hume, £/q; 
Edinburgh printed by Hamilton, Balfour, and Neill. 4to. 
148. in boards. Sold alfo by the Bookfellers in London. 


T will be unneceffary for us to repeat here, what we have 
already more than once had occafion to fay, with refpett 
to the abilities of this very ingenious writer; abilities, that we 
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fhall always with pleafure fee him employing on fubjects to 

which they are adequate: among which we are forry to fay 

(convinced by the work now before us) the rie | of hisown 

country is the laft he ought to have attempted. ‘Ihe capacity 

of this gentleman, for an orderly, and even e/egant narration 

of faéts and events, (if elegance were neceflary in an hiftorian) 

and for a pleafing, animated delineation of characters, is freely 
acknowledged: but the more effential articles of IMPARTI- 

ALITY and CONSISTENCY, will ever be regarded as the moft 

valuable and moft indifpenfable qualifications. 

If any peculiar indulgence may be claimed by an hiftorian, 
who feems to have adopted a favourite fyftem of religion or 
politics, it is only when fuch fyftems appear reconcilable to 
the real conftitution of the government, and look with a bene- 
volent afpect on the rights and liberties of the fubject. 

It is foreign to our defign to offer any conjecture concerning 
the particular views of our author in compiling this hiftory ; 
in the perufal of which we have met with many ftrong indica- 
tions of direét oppofition to the genuine maxims of our civil 
polity, as well as indecent reflections on the proteftant religion, 
as if it were rather the cafual effect of enthufiafm’ and fanati- 
cifm, than the amiable offspring of free enquiry, and rational 
conviction. 

After he hath fufficiently apprifed us of his attachment to — 
the juftly exploded doctrine of hereditary Right, and li- 
neal Succeffion, he offers fome curfory remarks upon the 
reign and character of Queen Elizabeth; and mentions feve- 
ral incidents which are commonly taken notice of by the 
reft of our hiftorians. He then’ proceeds to give his fenti- 
ments upon fome religious fubjects, with which he appears not 
to be thoroughly acquainted ; and interfperfes fuch refle&tions 
and cenfures with his account of the conference at Hampton- 
Court, as feem calculated, not fo much to expofe and deride the 
Puritans, as to fix deep marks of reproach upon the proteftant 
religion itfelf. 

‘ The firft reformers,’ fays he, * who made fuch furious 
* and fuccefsful attacks on the Romifh SUPERSTITION, and 
* fhook it to its loweft foundations, may fafely be pronounced 
* to have been univerfally inflamed with the higheft Enruu- 
‘stasM. Thefe two fpecies of religion, the fuperftitious 
* and fanatical, ftand in diametrical oppofition to each other ; 
* and a large portion of the latter muft neceffarily fall to his 
* fhare, who is fo courageous as to control authority, and fo 
* afluming as to obtrude his own innovations upon the world. 
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¢ Hence that rage of difpute which every where feized the new 
© religionifts ; that difdain of ecclefiaftical fubjection, that con. 
< tempt of ceremonies, and of all the exterior pomp and fplen. 
* dor of worfhip.’ 

This obftinate and uncomplying fpecies of religion, he repre- 
fents as neceiflarily receiving fome alteration, according to the 
different fituation of civil affairs, and the different conftituti- 
ons of government, it met with in its progrefs.. In Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden, he obferves, the fpirit of entbuhate 
was fomewhat tempered by a fenfe of order, fo that epifcopal 
jurifdiction, with a few decent ceremomies, was preferved 
in the new eftablifhment ; but that in Switzerland, Geneva, 
France, Scotland, and the Low Countries, fanaticifm difplayed 
itfelf in its full extent, and affected every circumftance of dif- 
cipline and worfhip. _ He afferts, that * they were the preach- 
‘ ers of Switzerland, France, and the Low Countries, who 
‘ carried the reformation into England; but as the governs 
* ment was there monarchical, and the magiftrate took the 
* Jead in this grand revolution, though the fpeculative doc. 
* rines were borrowed from the more fanatical churches, yet 
‘ were the difcipline and worfhip naturally mitigated -with a 
« more humane {pirit of , religion,’ wR 

In the next chapter Mr. Hume cives a particular account of 
the Roman catholic fuperftition, its genius, and fpirit. . This 
he introduces with a narrative of the gunpowder treajon, which 
he juftly declares to be an event amongit the moft memo- 
rable which hiftory has conveyed to pofterity ; and contains 
atonce ‘ alingular proof of the {trength and weaknefs of the 
© human mind ; its wideft departure from morals, and its molt 
* fteady attachment to religious prejudices. —A fact as certain 
* as it appears incredible.’ We think it not improper to give 
our author’s account of this affair, as one {fpecimen, among 
others, of his manner. | 

‘ ‘The roman catholics had expeéted great favour and in- 
© dulgence on the acceffion of ‘fames, both as he was defcend- 
© ed from Adary, who had facriiiced her life to, their caufe, .and 
* as he had himielf, in his early youth, fhewed fome partiality 
* towards them; which nothing, they believed, but interedt 
* and neceffity, had fince reftrained. It is pretended, that be 
* had even entered into pofitive engagements to tolerate their 
* religion, as foon as he fhould mount the throne of England; 
* whether their credulity had interpreted in this fenfe fome ob- 
* liging expreflions of the king, or that he had employed fuch 
‘ an artifice, in order@o render them favorable to his title. 
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t Very foon, they difcovered their miftake; and were at once 
‘ furprifed and enraged to find ‘Fames, on all occafions, exprefs 
‘ his intention of executing ftrictly the laws enacted againtt 
« them, and of perfevering in all the rigorous meafures of Eli- 
‘ zabeth. ‘ Catesby, a gentleman of good parts, and of an anci- 
s ent family, firft thought of a moft extraordinary method of 
‘ revenge; and he opened his intention to Piercy, a defcendant 
‘ of the illuftrious houfe of Northumberland. In one of their 
‘ converfations, with regard to the diftreft condition of the ca- 
‘ tholics, Piercy having broke into a fally of paffion, and 
‘ mentioned the affaffinating the king, Catesby took the oppor- 
‘ tunity of revealing to him a nobler and more extenfive plan 
¢ of treafon, which not only included a fure execution of ven- 
‘ geance, but afforded fome hopes of reftoring the catholic reli- 
‘gion in England. In vain, faid he, would you put an end to 
‘ the king’s life ; he has children, who would fucceed both to his 
‘ crown, and to his maxims of gevernment. In vain would you 
‘ extinguifh the whole royal family: the nobility, the gentry, 
‘the parliament are all infected with the fame herefy, and 
‘ could raife to the throne another prince, and another family, 
‘ who, befide their hatred to our religion, would be animated 
‘ with revenge for the tragical death of their predeceflors. To 
‘ ferve any good purpofe, we mutt deftroy, at one blow, the 
‘king, the royal family, the lords, the commons; and bury 
‘ all our enemies in onecommon ruin. Happily, they are all 
‘ aflembled on the firit day of every feffion, and afford us the 
‘opportunity of glorious and ufeful vengeance. Great pre- 
‘parations wil] not be requifite. A few of us, combining, 
‘ may run‘a mine below the hall in which they meet, and chu- 
‘ fing the very moment when the king harangues both houfes, 
‘ confign over to deftruction thofe determined foes to all piety 
‘and religion. Mean while, we ourielves ftanding aloof, fafe 
‘and unlufpected, fhall triumph in being the inftruments of 
‘ divine wrath, and fhall behold with pleafure thofe facrilegious 
‘ walls, in which were pafled the edicts for profcribing our 
‘church, and butchering her children, toft into a thoufand 
‘ fragments ; while their impious inhabitants, meditating per- 
‘ haps ftill new perfecutions againft us, pafs from flames above 
‘ to flames below, there for ever to endure the torments due to 
* their offences. 

* Piercy was charmed with this project of Cateshy ; and they 
‘ agreed to communicate the matter to a few more, and among 
‘ the reft to Thomas Winter, whom they fent over to Flanders, 
‘in queft of Fawkes, an officer in the Spani/h fervice, with 
Review, Marsh, 1755. P ‘ whofe 
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¢ whofe zeal and courage they were all thoroughly acquainted, 
© Whenever they inlitted a new confpirator, in order to bind. 
‘ him to fecrecy, along with an oath, they always cmployed 
‘ the facrament, the mott facred rite of their religion. And it 
¢ is remarkable, that no one of thefe pious devotees ever enter- 
« tained the leaft compunction with regard to the crue] mafla- 
‘ cre which they projected, of whiter was great and emi- 
‘ nent inthe nation. Some of them only were ftartled by the 
« reflection, that of neceffity many catholics muft be prefent ; 
‘ as fpectators, as attendants on the king, as having feats in 
« the houfe of peers: but Te/mond, a jefuit, and Garnit, fu- 
* perior of that order in England, removed thefe weak f{cruples, 
* and fhewed them, how the interefts of religion required, that 
* the innocent fhould here be facrificed along with the guilty, 
‘ All this paffed in the fpring and fummer ‘of the year 1604; 
‘ when the contpirators alfo hired a houfe, in Piercy’s name, 
« adjoining to that in which the parliament was to aflemble. 
* ‘Towards the end of that year they began their operations, 
¢ That they might be lets interrupted, and give lefs fufpicion 
< to the neighbourhood, they carried in fiore of provifions 
¢ along with them, and never defifted from their labour. Ob- 
¢ itimate to their atantic and confirmed by paftion, by principle, 
< and by mutual exhortation, they little valued life in comparifon 
‘of a dif; appointment 5 ond having provided arms, along with 
‘ the infrasnents of their work, they refolved these to “perith 
‘ in cafe of adilcovery. Objects of pity as well as of horror, 
¢ barbarous and pious, tra iterousand faithful , they fancied them- 
* felves favourites of heaven while enemies to mankind, and 
« drowned all fenfe of crime in their pretenfions to fuperior 
‘ excellence and merit. Their perfeverance advanced the 
* work, and they foon pierced the wall, though three yards in 
‘ thicknels ; but on approachi ing the ‘other fide, they were 
¢ fomewhat ftartled with hearing 2 anoife, which they knew not 
‘ how to account for. Upon inquiry, they found it came from 
¢ the vault below the houie of lords; that a magazine of coals 
¢ had been kept there, and that, as the coals were fe ling off, 
¢ the vault would be let to the higheft bidder. “The opporiu- 
¢ nity was immediately feized ; ; the place hired by Piercy; 
© thirty-tix barrels of powd er lodged in it, the whole covered 
‘ up with faggots and billets; the doors of the cellar boldly 
‘ flung open, and eve ery body acmitted, as if ic contained no- 
‘ thing dangerous. 
‘ Cont ident of fuccefs, the; now began to lock forward, 
and to plan the remaining part of their projec“ ne kings 
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the queen, the prince of Wales, * were alj expected to be 
prefent at the opening of the parliament. ‘T’he duke, by rea- 
™ of his tender age, would be abient; and it was scholied 
that Piercy fhould feize him, or aii inate him. ‘The prin- 
cefs Elizabeth, a child likeways, was kept at Lord Harring- 
ton’s houfe in Warwickjire ; ; and Sir Everard Dighy, Rook- 
wood, Grant, being let into the coafpiracy, engaved to af- 
femble their friends, under pretext of a hunting match, and 
feizing that princefs, immediately to proclaim her queen, 

So tranfported were they with rage againft their adveriaries, 
and charmed with the profpect of revenge, that th: ‘y forgot 
all care of their own fafety ; and trufting to the general con- 
fufion which muft refult from fo unexpected 2 blow, they 
forefaw not, that the fury of the people, now unr oftrained by 
any authority, muft have turned againft them, and would 
probably have fatiated itfelf by an univerfal mailacre of the 
catholics. 

The day fo long wifhed for, now approached, on which 
4 parliament was appointed to aflemble. The dreadful 
fecret, though communicated to above twenty perfons, had 
been religioufly kept, during the {pace of near a year and 
ahalf. No remorfe, no pity, no fear of puniihment, no hope 
of reward, had, as yet, induced any one confpirator, either 
to deandin the ‘enterprize, or muke a difcov ery cf it. The 
holy fury had extinguifhed in their breafts every other mo- 
tive; and it was an indifcretion at laft, proceeding chiefly 
from thefe very bigotted prejudices, and partialities, which 
faved the nation. 

‘ Ten days before the mecting of the parliament, Lord 
Monteasle, acatholic, fon to Lord Morley, received the fol- 


lowing letter, which had been delivered to his fervant by an 


unknown hand. 

‘- My Lord, Out of the love I bear to fome of your friends, 
I havea care of your prefervation. Therefore I would advifa 
you, as you tender your life, to devife — excufe to fhift 
off your attendance at tuis parliameat. bor God and man 


* have concurred to punith the wickedneis of this time. And 


think not flightly of this advertifement; but retire yourfelf 
into your country, where you may expec ‘t the event in fafe- 
ye For though tnere be no appearance of any itir, yet, 1 


* Mr. Hume fhould have known, thatat this time there was no 


Prince of Wales; Prince Henry, eldett ion to ing ‘James 1. was 
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hot created Prince of Mates ull 4. June, 1519. See Review, vol. 
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fay, they will receive a terrible blow this parliament, and 
yet they fhall not fee who hurts them. This council is not 
to be contemned, becaule it may do you good, and can do 
you no harm: for the danger is paft, as foon as you have 
burned the letter. And I hope God will give you the grace 
to make = ufe of it; to exten holy ‘protection I com- 
mend you.” 

‘ Monteatle knew not what to make of this letter ; and tho’ 

inclined to think it a foolifh attempt to frighten and ridicule 
him, he fudged it fafeft to carry it to Lord Salifbury, fecretary 
of ftate. “hough Salisbury too was inclined to give little 
attention to it, he thought proper to communicate it to the 
king, who came to town afew days after. ‘To the king it 
appeared not {fo light a matter ; and from the ferious earneft 
ftyle of the | letter, he conjectured, that it implied fomething 
very dangerous and important. <A ¢erridle blew and yet the 
authors co onccaleds a dancer fo fudden and yet fo great, thefe 
circumftances feemed all to denote fome contrivance by gun- 
powder ; and it was thought advilable to infpect all the 
vaults below the houfes of parliament. ‘This care belonged 
to the Earl of Suffolk, lord-chamberl2in ; who purpofely de- 
layed the fearch till the day before the meeting of the parlia- 
ment. He remarked thofe great piles of wood and fa: reOts, 
which lay in the vault under the upper houfe ; and he caft 
his eye upon Fawses, who ftood in a dark corner, and pafled 
himfelf for Piercy’s fervent. ‘That daring and determined 
courage which fo much diftinguifhed this confpirator, even 
among thefe herces in villany, was fully painted in his coun- 
tenance, and was not pafied unnoticed by the lord-chamber- 
lain. Such a quantity of fuel too, for the ufe of one who 
lived fo little in town as Piercy, appeared a little extraordi- 
nary ; and upon comparing all circumftances, it was refolv- 

ed, that a more thorough infpection fhould be made. About 
midnight Sir Thomas Knevet, a jultice of peace, was fent with 
proper attendants ; and before the door of the vault finding 
Fawkes, who had juit finifhed all his preparations; he im- 
mediately feized him, and turning over the faggots, difco- 
vered the powder. The matches, and every thing ¥ proper 
for letttine fre to the train, were talent in Fawkes’s pocket ; . 
who finding his guilt now apparent, and feeing no refuge but 
in boldnefs and defpair, ¢ expreifed the utmoft regret, that he 


had loft the opportunity of firing the powder at once, and of. 


fweetening his own death by that of his enemies. Before 
the council he difplayed the fame intrepid firmnefs, mixt even 
with fcorn and difdain ; refufing to di:cover his accomplices, 
« and 
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and fhewing no concern but for the failure of the enterprize: 
This obftinacy lafted for two or three days: but being con- 
fined to the Tower, left to reflect on his guilt and danger, and 
the rack being juft fhewn to him, his courage, fatigued with 
fo long an effort, and unfupported by hope or fociety, at laft 
fuecumbed, and he made a full difcovery of ail the confpi- 
rators. 

© Catesby, Piercy, and the other criminals, who were in Lon- 
don, though they had heard of the alarm taken at the letter 
fent to Monteagle; though they had heard of the lord-cham- 
berlain’s fearch, yet were refolved to perfift to the utmoft, 
and never abandoned their hopes of fuccefs.* But at laft, 
hearing that Fawées was arrefted, they hurried away to /Var- 
wick/bire; where Sit Everard Digby, making account that 
fuccefs had attended his confederates, was already in arms, in 
order to feize the Princefs Eizabeth. She had efcaped into 
Coventry; and they were obliged to put themfelves on their 
defence againft the country, who were raifed irom all quar- 
ters, and armed by the fheriffs. ‘The confpirators, with all 
their attendants, never exceeded the number of eighty perfons ; 
aid being furrounded on every fide, could no longer entertain 
hopes, either of efcaping or prevailing. Having therefore con- 
fefled themfelves, and received abjolution, they boldly prepared 
for death, and refolved to fell their lives as dear as poffible to 
the aflailants. But even this miferable confolation was denied 
them. Some of their powder took fire, and difab!ed them for 
defence. The people rufhed in upon them. Piercy and Catesby 
were killed with one fhot: Digby, Rookwood, Winter, and 
others, being taken prifoners, were tried, confeffed their guilt, 
and died, as well as Garnet, by the hands of the executioner. 
‘ Neither had the defperate fortune of the confpirators urg- 
edthem to this enterprize, nor had the former profligacy of 


* Some hiftorians have imagined, that the king had fecret intelli- 


iam, ae 


gence of the confpiracy, and that the letter to Monterg/e was wrote 
by his direétion, in order to have the fame of penctraiion in difco- 
vering the plot, Bur tae known fatts refute this fuppofition. That 
letter being commonly talked of, might naturally have given an 
alarm to the confpirators, and made them contrive their efcape. 
Che vifit of the lord-chamberlain ought to have had the fame effeét. 
In thort, it appears, that no body was arrefted or enquired after, for 
lome days, till Fawées difcovered their names. We may infer, 
however, from a letter in Winawood’s Memorials, vol. 2. taat Sa- 
lifbury’s fagacity led the king in his conjeétures, and that the mini- 
ter, like an artful courtier, gave his matter the praife of the wholg 
difcovery,—T bis nose is Mr. Hume's, 
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¢ their lives, prepared them for fo greatacrime. Before that 
¢ audacious attempt, their conduct feems, in general, to be 
¢ liable to no reproach. Catesby’s character had entitled him 
‘to fuch regard, that Reskiocea and Digby were feduced by 
* their implicite truftin his judgment; and they declared, that 
¢ from the motive alone of iriendhhip to him, they were ready, 
¢ on any occafion, to have facriticed their lives. Digby him. 
¢ felf was as highly efteemed and beloved as any man in Eng- 
¢ land; aud he had been particularly honoured with the sood 
© opinion of Queen £iizabeth. It was bigotted zeal alone, 
‘ the moft abfurd of: prejudices mz afque “d with reafon, the moft 
© criminal af pare ons covered with the appearance of duty, 
. which feduced them tnto meafures, that were fatal ms them- 
‘ felyes, and had to » nearly proved fatal to their country.’ 

Our author having given the foregoing narration of this 
mott deteflable coutpiracy, judges it proper to add a brief ac- 
count of the Roman catholic fuperftition. He obferves that 
‘ hiftory addrefies elf to amore diftant pofterity than will 
© ever -be reached by any local or temporary theology ; and 
‘ the charaéteis of feéts may be ftudied, when therr contro- 
s verfies fhall be totally forgotten.’ He proceeds 

© Before the reformation, all men of fenfe and virtue with- 
© ed impatiently for fome event, which might reprefs the exor- 
‘ bitant powcr of the clergy all over urope, and put an end 
‘ to the unbounded ufarps tions and pretenfions of the Roman 
© pontiff: but when the doétrine of Luther was promulgated, 
‘ they were .omewhat alarmed at the fharpnefs of the remedy ; 
© and it was cafily forefeen, from the oftenfive zeal of the re- 
* formers, and defenfive of the church, that all Chriftendom 
€ mutt be thrown into combuftion. In the preceeding ftate of 
© ignorance and tranquillity, into which mankind were lulled, 
‘ the attachment to fuperftition, though without referve, was 
“ not extreme ; and, Ike the ancient pagan idolatry, the po- 
¢ pular religion confifted more of exterior practices and ob- 
* fervances, than of any principles, which either took poffef- 
¢ fion of the heart, or influenced the conduct. It might have 
* 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
6 
< 





been hoped, that learning and knowledge, as of old in Greece, 
ftealing in gradually, would have opened the eyes of men, 
and corrected fuch of the ecciefiaflical abufes as were the 
groficit and moft burthenfome. It had been obferved, that 
upon the revival of letters, very generous and enlarged fen- 
timents of religion prevailed throughout all /ta4y, and that 
during the reien of Leo, the court of Reme itfelf, in imita- 
¢ tion of their illuftrious prince, had not been wanting ina 
juit ienle of frcedom. ‘But when the enraged and fanatical 
« reformers 
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reformers took arms againft the papal hierarchy, and threat- 
ened to rend from the church at once all her riches and autho- 
rity ; no wonder fhe was animated with equal zeal and ardor, 
in defence of fuch ancient and invaluable pofieffions. At 
the fame time, that fhe employed the ftake and the gibbet 
againft her avowed enemies, fhe extended her jealoufy even 
towards learning and philofophy, whom, in her fupine fecu- 
rity, fhe had formerly overlooked, as harmlefs and inoften- 
five. Hence, the fevere check, which knowledge received in 
Italy: hence,. its total extinction in Spain: and hence, the 
flow progrefs which it made in France, Germany, and Enxg- 
land. From the admiration of ancient literature, from the 
inquiry after new difcoveries, the minds of the ftudious were 
every where turned to polemical {cience ; and in all fchools 
and academies the furious controverlies of theology took 
place of the calm difquifitions of learning. 

¢ Mean while, the rage of difpute and the violence of oppo- 
fition rivetted men more ftrongly in all their various delu- 
fions, and infected every intercourfe of fociety with their 
malignant influence. ‘he Roman pontiff, not armed with 
temporal force fufficient for his detence, was obliged to point 
anew all his fpiritual artillery, and to propagate the doctrine 
of rebellion, and even of affaffination, in order to fubdue 
or terrify his enemies. Priefts, jealous and provoked, ti- 
merous and uncontrouled, directed all the councils of that 
fect, and gave rife to fuch events as feem aftonifhing amid 
the mildnefs and humanity of modern manners. The mat(- 
facre of Paris, that of Jre/and, the murder of the two Hen- 
rys of France, the gunpowder con{piracy in England, are 
memorable, though temporary inftances of the. bigotry of 
that fuperftition. And the dreadful tribunal of the inqui- 
fition, that utmoft inftance of human depravity, is a dur- 
able monument to inftruct us what a pitch iniquity and cru- 
elty may rife to, when covered with the facred mantle of 
religion, 

* Though the profpect of fharing the plunder of the church, 
had engaged fome princes to embrace the reformation, it 
may be affirmed, that the Romifh fyitem remained ftill the 
favourite religion of fovereigns, ‘The blind fibmiffion 
which is inculcated by all fuperftition, particularly by that 


of the catholics ; the abfolute refignation of all private judg- 


ment, reafon, and inquiry; thele are difpofitions very ad- 
vantageous to civil, as well as to ecclefiattical autharity ; 
and the liberty of the fubjeét is more likely to fuffer from {uch 
principles, than the prerogatives of the chief macgift: ate. 
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© The fplendor too and pomp of worfhip, which that religion 
‘ carefully fupports, are agreeable to the tafte of magnificence 
‘ that prevails in courts, and form a fpecies of devotion, which, 
‘ while it flatters the pampered fenfes, gives little perplexity 
© tothe indolent underftandings of the great. That delicious 
« country where the Roman pontiff refides, was the fource of 
© all modern art and refinement, and diffufed on its fuperfti- 
¢ tion anair of politenefs which diftinguifhes it from the grofs 
‘ rufticity of the other fects. And though policy made it af- 
‘fume, in fome of its monaftic orders, that auftere mein 
‘ which is acceptable to the vulgar, all authority ftill refided 
‘ in its prelates and fpiritual princes, whofe temper, more cul- 
© tivated and humanized, inclined them to every decent plea. 
‘ fure and indulgence. Like all other fpecies of fuperftition, 
¢ it roufes the vain fears of unhappy mortals, but it knows 
© alfo the fecret of allaying thcle fears, and by exterior rites, 
¢ ceremonies, and abaiements, though fome times at the ex- 
‘ pence of morals, it reconciles the penitent to his offended 
¢ deity.’ 

To this reprefentation of the genius, the {pirit, and maxims of 
the popifh fuperftition, it may not be improper to annex our au- 
thor’s exquifite and affecting defcription of the infurrection and 
mafvacre in /reland, which commenced Ober 23, 1641. 

‘There was fuch a propenfity to a revolt, he tells us, difco- 
vered in all the /ri/b, that it was efteemed unneceffary, as it 
was dangerous, toentrutt the fecret to many hands. he ap- 
pointed day drew nigh, and no difcovery had been yet made 
to the government. ‘The king, indeed, had been informed 
by his ambafiadors, that fomething was in agitation among the 
Trifh in toreign parts; but though he gave warning to the ad- 
miniftration in /re/and, the intelligence was entirely neglected. 
Secret rumours likewife were heard of fome approaching con- 
{piracy ; but no attenticn was paid to them. The Earl of 
Leicefter, whom the king had appointed lieutenant, remained 
in London. The two juftices, Sir William Parfons and Sir 
¥obn Borlace, were men of {mall ability, and owed their ad- 
vancement to nothing but their zeal for that party by whom 
every thing was now governed. ‘Tranquil from their igno- 
rance and inexpericnce, thefe men, according to our author's 
account, indulged themfelves in the moft profound repofe, on 
the very brink of deftruction. 

‘ But they were awakened from their fecurity, the very 
* day before that appointed for the commencement of hoftili- 
‘ties. The Ca/tle of Dublin, by which the capital is com- 
* manded, contained arms for 10,000 men, along with thir- 
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« ty-five pieces of cannon, and a proportionable quantity of 
‘ ammunition: yet was this important place guarded, and 
¢ that too without any care, by no greater force than fifty 
smen. Maguire, and More, were already in town with a 
‘ numerous band of their retainers; others were expected 
¢ that night; and next morning they were to enter upon what 
‘ they efteemed the eafieft of all enterprizes, the furprize of 
‘the Caftl.  Oconally, an Irifhman, but a proteftant, be- 
‘ trayed the fecret to Parfons. The juftices and council, for 
‘ fafety, fled immediately into the Ca/tie, and reinforced the 
‘ euards. The alarm was conveyed to the city, and all the 
‘ proteftants prepared for defence. More efcaped; Maguire 
‘ was taken; -and A/ahone, one of the confpirators, being 
‘ likewife feized, firft difcovered to the juftices the project of 
‘a general infurrection, and redoubled the apprehenfions 
‘ which were already univerfally diffufed throughout Dubhn. 
¢ But though Oconolly’s difcovery faved the caftle from a fur- 
‘ prize, the confeffion extorted from Mahone came too late 
‘ to prevent the intended infurrection. Oneale, and his con- 
‘ federates, had already taken arms in U//ter, The rif), eve- 
‘ ry where intermingled with the Engii/h, needed but a hint 
‘ from their leaders and priefts, to begin hoftilities againft a 
© people whom they hated on account of their religion, and 
‘ envied for their riches and profperity. “The houfes, cattle, 
¢ goods, of the unwary Englifh, were firft feized. Thofe 
‘ who heard of the commotions in their neighbourhood, in- 
« ftead of deferting their habitations, and flocking together fer 
‘ mutual protection, remained at home, in hopes of defend- 
‘ ing their property; and fell thus feparately into the hands of 
* their enemies. After rapacity had fully exerted itfelf, cru- 
‘ elty, and the moft barbarous that ever in any nation was 
* known or heard of, began its operations, An univerfal maf- 
‘ facre commenced of the Engii/h, now defencelefs, and 
* paffively refigned to their inhuman foes. No age, no fex, 
‘ no condition was fpared. ‘The wife weeping for her butch~ 
‘ered hufband, and embracing her helplefs children, was 
‘ pierced along with them, and perifhed by the fame ftroke, 
‘ The old, the young, the vigorous, the infirm, underwent a 
‘ like fate, and were confounded in one common ruin, In 
* vain did flight fave from the firft affault: deftruction was 
“ every where let Joofe, and met the hunted viétims at every 
“turn. In vain was recourfe had to relations, to companions, 
to friends, all connexions were diffolved, and death was 
* dealt by that inhuman hand from which proteétion was im- 
* plored and expected. Witheyt provocation, without op- 
* polition, 
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pofition, the aftonifhed Engli/h, living in profound peace 
snd full fecurity, were miditacred by their neareft neighbours, 
with whom they had long upheld a continued intercourfe of 
kindnefs and good offices. 

© But death was the lichteft punifhment inflicted by thofe 
more than barbarous favages: all the tortures which wanton 
cruelty could devife, all the lingering pains of body, the an- 
guifh of mind, the agonies of defpair, could not fatiate re- 
venge excited without i injury, and cruelty derived from no 
caufe. To enter into particulars would fhock the leaft deli- 
cate humanity. Such enormities, though attefted by un- 
doubted evidence, appear almoft incredible. Depraved na- 
ture, even perverted religion, though encouraged by the ut- 
moft licence, reach not fuch a pitch of ferocity ; unlefs the 
pity inherent in human breafts be loft, by that contagion of 
example which tranfports men beyond all the ufual motives 
of conduct and behaviour. 

« The weaker fex themfelves, naturally tender to their own 
fufferings, and compaffionate to thofe of others, here emu- 
lated their moft robuft companions in the practice of every 
cruclty. Even children, taught by the example, and encou- 
raced by the exhortation of their brutal parents, effayed their 
feeble blows on the dead carcales, or defencelefs children, of 
the Englifh, ‘The very avarice of the /rifh was not a fufhi- 
cient reftraint to their cruelty: fueh was their frenzy, that 
their cattle which they had feized, and by rapine had made 
their own, yet becaule they bore the name of Englifh, were 
wantonly flaughtered, or, covered with wounds, turned loofe 
ne the woods and defarts. 

The ftately buildings, or commodious habitations of the 
ii, as if upbraiding the floth and ignorance of the na- 
tives, were confumed with fire, or laid level with the ground: 
and where the miferable owners, fhut up in their houfes, and 
preparing for defence, perifhed in the flames, along with 
their wives and children, a double triumph was afforded to 
thcfe infulting butchers. 
© If any where a number aflembled together, and afluming 
courage from defpair, were refolved to {weeten death by a re- 
venge on their baibarous aflaffins ; they were difarmed by 
C: :piulations and promifes of fafety, confirmed by the moft 
folemn oaths: but no fooner had they furrendered, than the 
rebels, with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them fhare 
the tate of their unhappy countrymen. 
© Others, more ingenious ftill in their barbarity, tempted 
their prifoners, by the fond love of lif fe, to embrue their 
+ hands 
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hands in the blood of friends, brothers, parents; and hav- 
ing thus rendered themfelves accomplices in guilt, gave them 
that death which they thought to fhun by deferving it. 

‘© Amidéft all thefe enormities, the facred name of RELIGION 
refounded on every fide ; not to ftop the hand of thefe inhu- 
man favaces, but to enforce their blows, and to fteel their 
hearts againft every movement of human or focial fympathy ; 
the Englifh, as heretics, abhorred of God, and deteftable to 
all holy men, were marked out by the priefts for flaughter ; 
and of all actions, to rid the world of thefe declared enemies 
to catholic faith and piety, was reprefented as the moft merito- 
rious. Nature, which, in that rude people was fufficiently in- 
clined to atrocious deeds, was farther ftimulated by precept, 
and national prejudices empoifoned by thofe averfions, more 
deadly and incurable, which arofe from an enraged fupertti- 
tion. While death finifhed the fuffcrings of each victim, 
the bigotted affaffins, with joy and exultation, {till echoed 
in his expiring ears, that thefe agonies were but the com- 
mencement cf torments infinite and eternal. 

¢ Such were the barbarities by which Sir Phelim Oneale, 
and the Jrifh in Ulfer, fignalized their rebellion: an event 
memorable in the annals of human kind, and worthy to be 
had in perpetual deteftation and abhorrence. The generous 
nature of AZore was fhocked at the recital of fuch enormous 
cruelties. He flew to Oneale’s camp ; but found that his autho- 
rity, which was fufficient to excite the /r7/) to an infurreétion, 
was too feeble to reftrain their inhumanity. Soon after he 
abandoned a caufe polluted with fo many crimes, and re- 
tired into Flanders, Sir Phelim, recommended by the great- 
nefs of his family, and perhaps too by the unreftrained bruta- 
lity of his nature, though without any courage or capacity, 
acquired the entire afcendant over the northern rebels. The 
Englifp colonies were totally annihilatéd in the open country 
of Ulfter: the Scotch, at firft, met with more favourable 
treatment. In order to engage them to a paffive neutrality, 
the /ri/h pretended to diftinguifh betwixt the Brith nations ; 
and claiming friendfhip and confanguinity with the Scotch, 
extended not over them the fury of their maflacres. Many 
of them found an opportunity to fly the country; others re- 
tired into places of fecurity, and prepared themfelves for de- 
fence: and by this means the Scotch planters, moft of them 
at leaft, efcaped with their lives. 

© From Ul/fer, the flames of rebellion diffufed themfelves, 
in an inftant, over the three other provinces of Jreland. In 
all places, death and flaughter were not uncommon ; though 
* the 
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the Jrifh, in thefe other provinces, pretended to act with 
more moderation, and humanity: but cruel and barbarous 
was their humanity ! Not contented with expelling the Eng- 
lip their houfes, with defpoiling them of their goodly ma- 
nors, with wafting their cultivated fields ; they ftripped them 
of their very cloaths, and turned them out naked and de- 
fencelefs, to all the feverities of the feafon. The heavens 
themfelves, as if confpiring againft that unhappy people, 
were armed with cold and tempeft, unufual to the climate, 
and executed what the mercilefs {word of the barbarians had 
left unfinifhed. The roads were covered with crowds of 
naked Englijh, haftening towards Dublin and the other 
cities, which yet remained in the hands of their country- 
men. The feeble age of children, the tender fex of wo- 
men, foon fuccumbed under the multiplied rigors of cold 
and hunger. Here the weeping hufband, bidding a final 
adieu to his expiring family, envied them that fate, which 
he himfelf es.pected fo foon to fhare. ‘There, the fon, hay- 
ing long fupported his aged parent, with reluctance obeyed 
his laft commands, and abandoning him in this uttermoft 
diftrefs, referved himfelf to the hopes of revenging that death, 
which all his efforts could not prevent nor delay. The afto- 
nifhing greatnefs of the calamity, deprived the fufferers of 
any relief from the view of companions in affliGion. With 
filent tears or lamentable cries, they hurried on through the 
hoftile territories, and found every heart which was not im- 
mured in unrelenting barbarity, guarded by the more impla- 
cable furies of miftaken piety and religion. 

‘ The faving of Dublin, preferved in Ireland the reli€ts of 
the Englifh name. ‘The gates of that city, though timo- 
roufly opened, received the wretched fupplicants, and dif- 
played.a view of human mifery, beyond what any eye had 
ever before beheld. Compaffion feized the amazed inhabi- 
tants, aggravated with the fear of like calamities, while they 
obferved the numerous foes, without and within, which eve- 

where environed them, and reflected on the weak re- 
fources by which they were them‘elves fupported. The 
more vigorous of the unhappy fugitives, to the number of 
three thoufand, were inlifted into three regiments. The 
reft were diftributed into the houfes, and all care taken, by 
diet and warmth, to recruit their feeble and torpid limbs. 
Difeafes of unknown name and fpccies, derived from thefe 
multiplied diftrefles, feized many of them, and put a fpeedy 
period to their lives: others, having now leifure to reflect 
on their mighty lofs of friends and fortune, curfed that be- 
* ing 
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© ing which they had faved. Abandoning themfelves to de- 
© fpair, refufing all fuccour, they expired, without other con- 
‘ folation than that of receiving, among their countrymen, 
‘ the honours of a grave, which, to their flaughtered com- 
‘ panions, had been denied by the inhuman barbarians.’ 

Our author obferves, that by fome computations, thofe 
who perifhed by all thefe cruelties, are made to amount to a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred thoufand : this calculation 
Mr. Hume imagines is too immoderate; and that, by the 
mott kaaheneles account, they muft have been near forty thou- 
fand. Upon this we beg leave to fubjoin, that above one hun- 
dred and fifty four thoufand proteftants were maflacred in IJre- 
land, from the 23d of Oéfober, 1641, to the 1ft of March 
following, according to the computation of the priefts them- 
felves who were prefent. See Ru/bworth, vol. v. p. 355s 
734. But according to Sir ‘fohn Temple, who wrote a parti- 
cular account of this fhocking fcene of defolatton, from the 
time the rebellion firft broke out, unto the ceffation September 
15, 1643, there were above three hundred thoufand Briti/h 
and [Jri/b] proteftants cruelly murdered in cold blood, de- 
ftroyed fome other way, or expelled out of their habitations. 
See Temple’s Irifh Rebellion, page 6, and Cox, p. 73. 

Mr. Hume very indultrioufly labours to clear King Charles 
from the imputation of having encouraged the /ri/h to take 
arms again{ft his proteftant fubjects ; his obfervations relating 
to this matter are before the public, to whofe impartial judg- 
ment we leave them. But his aflertions relating to the com- 
miifion faid to be given to Edward Lord Herbert, Earl of Gla- 
morgan, {eem to require a more particular notice. 

© After the ceflation with the /ri/ rebels,’ he tells us, ¢ the 
* king was defirous of concluding a final peace with them, 
and obtaining their afliftance in Exgland; and he gave au- 
thority to Ormond, lord-lieutenant, to promife them an 
abrogation of all the penal laws enacted againft catholics, 
along with the fufpenfion of Poyning’s ftatute, with fome 
particular bills which fhould be agreed on. Lord Herbert, 
created Earl of Glamorgan, (tho’ his patent had not yet paf- 
fed the feals) having occafion for his private affairs to go to 
Ireland, the king confidered that this nobleman, being a 
catholic, and allied to the beft /rz/d families, might be of 
fervice ; and he accordingly defired him, to promote, by his 
good offices, the negociation which was then on foot with 
the rebels. Glamorgan, bigotted for his religion, and pafii- 
onate for the king’s fervice, but guided in thefe purfuits by 
ho manner of judgment or difciction, fecretly, of himfelf, 
¢ without 
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without any communication with Ormond, concluded a peace 
with the council of Kilkenny, and agreed, in the King’s 
name, that the Irifh fhould enjoy all the churches, which 
they had ever been in pofleffion of, fince the commencement 
of their infurrection ; on condition that they fhould affift the 
king with a body of tenthoufand men. As foon as this tranf- 
aétion was divulged, Ormond, who was well affured that the 
king had never confented to atreaty, by which the catholic 
was, in a manner, made the e! iablifhed religion of Jreland, 
immediately threw G/amorgan into prifon, and charged him 
with high-treafon on account of his temerity. The king 
difowned the giving him at ny authority for this pacification ; : 
and fent to the parliament an account of the whole matter, 
The prejudices which prévailed againft him, made his rela- 
tion meet with no manner of credit with the parliament or 
their partizans: and to this day, his veracity in this point 
is, by fome hiftorians, very much calledin queftion.? Mr, 


Hume here fubjoins an attempt to perfuade his readers that 
Glamorgan’s commiffion was either forged, or furreptitious, 
or limited by /ecret inftructions, which he did not regard ; 
but he thinks the fuppofition of its forgery is by far the 
moft probable. He alfo refers to Mr. Carte’s Life of the 
Duke of Ormond, as furnifhing fufficient evidence on this 
oceafion. He afferts, that the Earl of Glamorgan was a 
man of fo little probity, or fo great levity, that his forge- 
ries, in other inftances, are palpable and avowed: that in 
order to render himfelf confide: rable among the IJri/h, ¥ 


fh 


ewed them a paper, pretended to be figned by the king 


wherein Charles promifes his daughter to Glamor gan’s eldeft fon, 
and gives him the right of coinage, Ge. 7 ‘hat the paper in 
which the king promifed to give his daughter to Glame rgai's 
fon, was not for ge d, feems evident from a remarkable commif- 
fion which Mr. Col/ins has publifhed in his account of the fa- 
mily of the Duke of Bea: ufort.* See Peerage of England, Vol. 


I, 


page 75, edit. 1735. In this commifiion the abovefaid earl 


was invetted witb the office of ocnera iffimo of three armies, 
Englifo, Trifh, and foreign, an d admiral of a fleet at fea, &c. 


It is alfo added, ** And for per! ons of genercfity, for whom 
*¢ titles of setelit are moft defirable, we have entrufted you 
*© with feveral patents under our great feal of England, from 
*¢ a marquis to a baronet, which we give you full power and 
** authority to date, and difpofe of, without knowing our 
“¢ further pleature. So great is our trulfand confidence in you, 
4s 
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« make good the fame accordingly, from the date of this our 
«© commiffion forwards ; which, for their better fatisfaction, 
«« we give you leave to give them, or any of them, copies 
«¢ thereof, attefted under your hand and feal of arms. And for 
«© your Own encouragement, and in token of our gratitude, 
s¢ we give and allow forward fuch fees, titles, preheminences, 
«© and privileges, as do and may belong unto your place and 
« command above mentioned, with promife of our dear 
« daughter EL1IzABETH, to your fon PLANTAGENET, in 
«¢ marriage, with three hundred thoufand pounds in dower 
«or portion, moft part whereof we acknowledge fent, 
« and difburft by your father and you in our fervice; with 
«¢ the title of Duke of Somerfet to you, and your heirs male 
« for ever. And from hence forward to give the garter to 
“your arms, and at your pleafure to put on the George 
« and blue ribbon: and for your greater honour, and in tefti- 
«¢ mony of our reality, we have, WITH OUR OWN HAND, 
“ affixed our great feal pf England unto thefe our commiffion 
«¢ and letters, making them patents, Witnefs our felf at Ox- 
ford, the firft day of 4pri/, in the twentieth year of our 
“‘ reign, and the yearof our Lord one thoufand fix hundred 
« and forty-four.” * 

We refer the curious, for further fatisfaction on this fubject, 
to a valuable tract, intitled, 4x Inquiry into the Share which 
King Charles had in the Tranfaétions of the Earl of Glamor- 
gan, &c. printed 1747. But to return to our author. 

It may not be difagreeable to our readers to make fome ex- 
tracts from Mr. Hume's work, relating to the principal 
characters drawn in this hiftory; wherein, we apprehend, he 
has given various proofs both of his judgment, and com- 
mand of expreffion. 

Having intimated that King ‘fames, by his journey into 
Scotland, 1617, propofed to enlarge epifcopal authority, to 
eftablifh fome few ceremonies in public worthip, and to fix a 
fuperiority of the civil above the ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, he 
proceeds to fketch out a view of the religion which then 
prevailed inthat kingdom. ¢ The fire of devotion,’ fays he, 
* excited by novelty, and inflamed by oppofition, had fo pof- 
© feffed the minds of the Scotch reformers, that all rites and 
* ornaments, and even order of worfhip, were difdainfully 

rejected, as ufelefs burthens; retarding the imagination iit 
its rapturous extafies, and ftinting the operations of that di. 
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- his commiffion is alfo inferted, atlarge, by the authors of the 
ny Hitory of 2ngéand, in their fourteenth volume, juil 
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vine fpirit, by which they fuppofed themfelves to be animag. 
ed, A mode of worthip was eitablithed, the moft naked and 
moft fimple imaginable; one that borrowed nothing from 
the fenfes, but repofed itfelf entirely on the contemplation of 
that divine eflence which difcovers itfelf to the underftanding 
only. This fpecies of devotion, fo /uitable to the /upreme Being, 
but fo little fuitable to human frailty, was obferved to occa- 
fion the moft enormous ravages in the breaft, and to fubvert 
every rational principle of conduct and behaviour. The 
mind, ftraining for thefe extraordinary raptures, reaching 
them by fhort glances, fuccumbing again under its own 
weaknels, rejecting all exterior aid of pomp and ceremony, 
was fo occupied in this inward life, that it fled from every 
intercourfe of fociety, and from every fweet or chearful 
amufement, which could foften or humanize the chara¢ter. 
—In order to mellow thefe humors, ‘fames endeavoured to 
infufe a {mall tincture of fuperftition into the national wor- 
fhip, and to introduce fuch rites and ceremonies as might, 
in tome degree, occupy the mind, and pleafe the fenfes, with- 
out departing too far from that fimplicity, by which the re- 
formation was diftinguifhed, ‘The finer arts too, though 
{till rude in thefe northern kingdoms, were employed to 
adorn the churches; and the king’s chapel, in which an or- 
gan was erected, and fome pictures and ftatues difplayed, 
was propofed as a model to the reft of the nation. But mutic 
was grating to the prejudiced ears of the Scetch clergy ; fculp- 
ture and painting appeared initruments of idolatry.; the fur- 
plice was a rag of popery ; and each motion or gefture pre- 
fcribed by the liturgy, was a ftep towards that fpiritual Baby- 
lon, fo muchthe objeét of their horror and averfton. Every 
thing was deemed impious but their own myftical comments 
on the fcriptures, which they idolized, and whofe eaftern pro- 
phetic ftyle they employed in every common occurrence of 
life. 

‘ It will be fufficient to give an account of one or two of 
the ceremonies, which the king was fo intent to eftablifh. 
Such inititutions, for atime, are efteemed, either too divine to 
have proceeded from any other Being than the fupreme creator 
of the univerfe, or too diabolical to have been derived from 
other than an infernal demon. But no fooner is the mode or 
the controverfy pait, than they are univerfally difcovered to be 
fo frivolous, as icarce to be mentioned with dignity, or even 
decency, amidit the ordinary courfe of human tranfactions. 
On thele occations, hiftory is fometimes conftrained to de- 
part a little from her native and accuftomed gravity. 
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< Aa epifcopal ordination was ftill wanting to the Scotch 
¢ bifhops, who derived their character merely from votes of 
¢ parliaments and affemblies, Fames had called up three of 
¢ them to England, [1610.}] By canonical ceremonies, and by 
< impofition of hands, they received from the Englifs bithops 
‘ that unknown, and therefore the more revered virtue, which 
« through innumerable prelates had been fuppofed to be tranf- 
« mitted, without interruption, from the frit difciples and 
‘ apoftles. And thefe three bifhops were efteemed: fufficient 
‘ to preferve alive that virtue, to tranfport it into. Scotland, and 
‘ to transfer it by their touch to their brethren and fucceflors 
‘ in that kingdom. : 
‘ Great controverfies arofe, even after every other difpute 
feemed to be adjufted, betwixt the king and the minifters, 
about the manner of receiving the facrament: the king {till 
infifted, that the communicants fhould reft on their knees ; 
and he regarded that pofture as the moft re{peciful, becaufe 
the moft uneafy : the minifters {trenuoufly maintained the pri- 
vilege of repofing on their feats, during the performance of 
that fa-red rite; and would by no means {ubmit to the pof- 
ture prefcribed to them. 
¢ Every prudent man agreed in condemning, the mea- 
{ures of the king, who, by an ill-timed zeal tor infignificant 
ceremonies, had betrayed, though in an. oppofite manner, 
equal natrowneis of mind, with the perfons whom he treat- 
ed with fuch contempt. It was judged, that had not thefe 
dangerous humours been irritated by oppoiition, had they 
been allowed peaceably to evaporate, they might at laft 
have fubfided, within the limits of law. and. civil authority. 
And as all fanatical religions naturally circum{cribe to ver 
narrow bounds, the numbers and riches of the ecclefiaftics ; 
no fooner is their firft fire fpent, than they-Jofe all credit 
over the people, and leave them under the natural and bene- 
volent influence of their legal and moral obligations.’ 
' We have been agreeably entertained with the characters our 
author hath attempted of fome celebrated perfonages, who 
make no inconfiderable figure in the hiftory. Henry, Prince of 
Wales, he remarks, has been juftly mentioned by hiltorians with 
peculiar applaufe; and objerves, that his merit, in every refpect, 
feems to have been very extraordinary, ‘ He had not reached 
‘ his eighteenth year, and he pofletied already more dignity 
‘ wn bis behaviour, and commanded more refpect, than his 
* father with all his age, learning, and.experience. Neithér 
‘ his high fortune, nor his youth, had feduced ‘him into any 
* irregular pleafures; budinefs and ambitioneem to have been 
Review, March, 1755. Q * his 
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‘ his fole paflion. His inclinations, as well as exercifes, were 
‘ entirely martial.—He had conceived great affection and ef. 
¢ teem for the brave Sir Walter Raleigh. It was his faying, 
«¢ Sure no king but my father would keep fuch a bird ina 
“© cage.” § He feems, indeed, to have nourifhed too violent 
¢ a contempt for the king, on account of his pedantry and 
© pulillanimity ; and by that means, ftruck in with the reftlefs 
© and martial fpirit of the Engii/h nation. Had he lived, he » 
¢ had probably promoted the glory, perhaps not the felicity, of 
‘ his people. The unhappy prepofleffion, which men com- 
‘ monly entertain in favour of ambition, courage, enterprize, 
¢ and other warlike virtues, engages generous natures, who 
* always love fame, into fuch purfuits as deftroy their own 
‘ peace, and that of the reft of mankind.’ 

Lord Bacon’s character, in our author’s view of him, feems 
to be pretty juftly delineated; ‘ aman,” fays he, £ univerfal 
¢ admired for the greatnefs of his genius, and beloved for the 
© courteoufnefs and humanity of his behaviour. He was the 
‘ great ornament of his age and nation; and nought was 
© wanting to render him the ornament of human nature itfelf, 
¢ but that ftrength of mind which might check his intempe- 
‘ rate defire of preferment that could add nothing to his dig- 
‘ nity, and reftrain his profufe inclination to expence that 
© could be requifite neither for his honor nor entertainment. 
© His want of ceconomy, and his indulgence to fervants had in- 
* volved him in neceffities; and, in order to fupply his prodigali- 
* ty, he had been tempted to take bribes, and that in a very open 
¢ manner, from fuitors in chancery,’ 

The Duke of Buckingham, who was in fuch high efteem, 
both with ‘fames I. and Charles I. Mr. Hume reprefents as 
governing the court and nation with an uncontroled fway; 
but altogether unfit for the high ftation to which he was raifed. 
* Some accomplifhments of a courtier he was poflefled of : of 
‘ every talent of a minifter he was utterly devoid. Headlong 

in his pafiions, and incapable equally of prudence and of dif_i- 

mulation: fincere from violence, rather than from candour; 
expentive from profufion more than from generofity : a warm 
friend, a furious enemy ; but without any choice or difcern- 
ment in either: with thefe qualities he had early and quick- 
ly mounted to the higheft rank; and partook at once of the 
infolence which attends a fortune newly acquired, and the im- 
petuofity which belongs to perfons born in high ftations, 
and unacquainted with oppofition.’ 
In his portrait of King “fames I. this delineator’s artful difpo- 
fition of his lights and fhades deferves particular notice. * No 
* prince,’ fays he, ¢ fo little enterprifing, and fo inoffenfive, was 
5 © ever 
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ever fo much expofed to the oppofite extremes of calumny and 
flattery, of fatire and panegyric. And the factions, which be- 
gan in his time, being ftill continued, have made his character 
be as much difputed.to this day, as is commonly that of princes 
who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, however, it muft 
be owned, he was poflefled of; but no one of them pure or 
free from the contagion of the neighbouring vices. His ge- 
nerofity bordered on profufion, his learning on pedantry, 
his pacific difpofition on pufillanimity, his wifdom on cun- 
ning, his friendfhip on light fancy and boyifh fondnefs. 
While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own au- 
thority, he may be juftly fufpected in fome of his alions, and 
{till more of his pretenfions, to have encroached on the Ji- 
berties of his people: while he endeavoured, by an exact 
neutrality, to acquire the good will of all his neighbours, 
he was able to preferve fully the efteem and regard of none. 
His capacity was confiderable; but fitter to difcourfe on ge- 
neral maxims, than to conduct any intricate bufinefs: his 
intentions were juft; but more adapted to the conduét of 
private life, than to the governinent of kingdoms. Aukward 
inhis perfon, and ungainly in his manners; he was ill qua- 
lified to command refpect ; partial and undifcerning in his 
affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a 
feeble temper more than of a frail judgment. Expofed to our 
ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by his 
freedom from pride and arrogance. And upon the whole, 
it may be pronounced of his character, that all his qualities 
were fullied with weaknefs, and embcllifhed by humanity. 
Political courage he certainly was devoid of ; and from 
thence chiefly is derived the {trong prejudice which prevails 
again{t his perfonal bravery: an inference, however, which 
muft be owned, from general expcrience, to be extremely 
fallacious.’ 

If any reader fhould  fufpect, that in drawing the feveral 


limbs and features of the preceding portraiture, a greater re- 
gard hath been fhewn to the fpirit and elegance of the colour- 
ing and drapery, than to the true refemblance of the original, 
we refer to the fifth and fixth volumes of the Parliamentary 
Hiftary, and Mr. Harris’s Hiftorical and Critical Accounts 
-&c. of James I. wherein a variety of evidence will appear 
againtt Mr. Hume’s reprefentation: and indeed the faéts which 
he himfelf has related, concerning this monarch, cannot eafily 
be reconciled with the character he hath drawn for him. 


Iu the account Mr. Hume gives of Archbifhop Latid, he 


tells us, this prelate ‘ was virtuous, if feverity ef manners a- 
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© Jone, and abftinence from pleafure, could deferve that name, 
© He was learned, if ecclefiaftical knowledge could intitle him 
© to that praife. He was difinterefted ; but with unceafin 

© induftry he ftudicd to exalt the prieftly and prelatical cha- 
© racter, which was his own. His zeal was unrelenting in 
© the caule of religion; that is, in impofing, by the nif ri- 
© gorous meafures, his own tenets and pious ceremonies on 
© the obftinate puritans, who had profanely dared to oppofe 
© him. In profecution of his holy purpofes, he overlooked 
© every human confideration; or, in other words, the heat and 
¢ indifcretion of his temper made him neglect all views of pru- 
© dence, and all rules of good manners. He was, in this re- 
© fpeét, happy, that ALL his enemies were alfo declared ene- 
© mies to loyalty and true piety ; and that every exercife of his 
“ revenge, by thatmeans, became a merit and a virtue. This 
¢ was the man who acquired fo great an afcendant over Charles, 
‘ and led him, by the fuperftition of his temper, into a con- 
¢ duct which proved fo fatal to himfelf, and to his kingdoms.’ 

‘The panegyric our hiftorian has wrought up, to embellith 
the character of Charles I. which he allows to be a mixed one, is 
not only repugnant to hiftorical truth, but even refuted and ex- 
pofed by Mr. Hume’s own view of this prince’s arbitrary admini- 
{tration ; however, we fhall only obferve, that if the account 
which his fon and fuccefior, Charles II. gave of his father’s con- 
duct, in the affair of the /ri/h rebellion and maflacre, may be de- 
pended upon, the virtue and piety of this unhappy king, will ap- 
pear ina very difadvantageous light; the fecond Charlesacknow- 
leges, that ‘* befides letters and orders, under his majefty’s own 
«¢ hand, there was fufficient evidence and teftimony of feveral 
“© meflages and directions, fentfrom our royal father, and our 
«€ royal mother, with the privity and direction of the king 
«¢ our father, by which it appears, that WHATEVER COR- 
‘© RESPONDENCE or ACTINGS the faid marquis [of Antrim] 
s* had with the confederate /ri/h catholics, were DIRECTED 
66 AND ALLOWED by the faid letters and inftru€tions: and 
s¢ that the KiNG himielf was well pleafed with what the mar- 
“¢ quis did, after he had done it, and approved of the fame.” 
See An Effay towards obtaining a true Idea of the Charaéter 
and Reign of Charles J. page 126, 8vo. 1748. 

We fha!l clofe our account of this work with a reflection 
or two upon it. And fir/t, If it is confidered only as a 
work of genius, or, as confifting of general remarks and ob- 
fervations on the hiftory of that period to which he confines 
himfelf, it has, undoubtedly, on feveral accounts, a very con- 
fiderable fhare of merit. The author’s reflections, in many 
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inftances, are ftriking and manly, his manner mafterly, and, 
when prejudice does not warp and bias his judgment, his cha- 
racters are ftrongly and clearly marked. Again, If wetake 
our notions of the two reigns this author aflumes to write the 
hiftory of, from what he fays of them, we fhall certainly form 
a very inadequate and unjuit idea of thofetimes. Many facts 
are concealed, or partially exhibited, that are neceflary to be 
rightly viewed, in order to throw a true light upon them ; and 
inftead of a full and faithful reprefentation of facts, the reader 
is often prefented with half-views and fide-glances of them.— 
Once more, We cannot but obferve, how fingular Mr. Hume 
isin his notions of religion. He feems to be of opinion, that 
there are but two fpecies of it in all nature, /uper/tition and _fa- 
naticifm; and under one or other of thefe, he gives us to un- 
derftand, the whole of the chriftian profeffion is, and ever 
was, included. His treatment, indeed, of every denomina- 
tion of chriftians, to fpeak the moft favourably, is far from 
being fuch as becomes a gentleman, and may, we apprehend, 
prejudice his reputation even as an hifiorian, in the opinion of 
many intelligent and confiderate readers. P 
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PoETICAL. 
I, HE Third Satire of Juvenal, tranflated into Engli/h 
verfe. By Samuel Derrick. 410. 1s. Dodfley. 

An advertifement prefixed to this tranflation informs us, the 
tranflator has endeavoured to adhere as clofely to the words of 
the original, as a poetical verfion would admit; and that if the 
public approbation fhould concur with that, which the author’s li- 
terary friends have thought this tranflation worthy of, it will be 
followed -by a new tranflation of Fuvena/, with notes, &§c. 
Now tho’, taken altogether, this verfion is not without fome 
merit, however inferior to Mr. Dryden’s, our tranflator and the 
affociates he propofes in the verfion of the whole, fhould well 
reflect, whether it will anfwer, either in point of advantage or 
reputation, to publifh a whole verfion, not equal to that of Mr. 
Dryden and his eminent friends, which the prefent {fpecimen 
makes us apprehenfive would be the cafe; whereas, to juitify 
the attempt, it fhould excell theirs. 

Fuvenal’s reflections on the falfe tafte in the fuppofed im- 
provements of Egeria’s grot, are thus agreeably transfufed by 
Mr. Derrick: 

Once to the mufes did thefe thades belong ; 

And here they chaunted forth the facred fong. 
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View the Egerian well, where art has toil’¢, 
And natare’s unaffeéted beauties fpoil'd : 
More lovely far this little fpot had been, 
Cloath’d: with a border of eternal green! 
If here no marble ornaments had fhone, 


Nought but fpontaneous grafs and native flone. K 
Il. Ofro and Tylo. A poem. Written fome years ago near 


Raby, inthe county of Durham. to. 1s. Hitch. 





This very juvenile production is founded on no uncommon 
caprice in a coquette, who promiles her affections to both her 
honourable lovers, loves neither, and yet is willing to preferve 
the adoration of both, which fhe entirely lofes by the mighty na- 
tural incident of one’s difcovering her in a grove, tho” not inde- 
cently, wih the other. In confequence of this fame difcovery, 
O/roand Ty/o, who do not feem acquaintance, and never exchange 
a word, very abruptly leave her: our poet, who.very probably 
was her poetical lover Zy/o, feems fond of inferring from this 
difcovery, that the fair Panfaof Durham mutt die an old maid, 
or put up with an i'l conicience, inftead of a hufband, 


Miftaken maid! who dar’d her vows profane, 
Long will fhe figh for happinefs in vain; 
This humble truth with fad conviction know, 
From purett love the truett raptures flow! 
When the loofe follics of her youth are paft, 
She'll find a viper, and its fting fhall Jatt. 


We are fenfible many {wains have been reduced to shym- 
ing by love, wio would never have dreamt of it otherwife. 
Thefe four cantos, however, containing 600 lines, feem the 
offspring of averfion: but if Zy/o be the writer, he has no rea- 
fon to lament the difcovery, that has not only afforded him an 
opportunity of degrading his guondam ange] into a prefent jilt, 
but of celebrating his own poetical abilities as follows: 

Him [#.¢. Ty/o) great Apollo’s facred pow’r inclin'd 
To hare the raptures of a mufeful mind; 

Of men and modes to take a juft furvey, 

Ere paft the funfhine of his youthful day ; 

True moral worth in ev’ry ftate to prize, 

And look through nature with impartial eyes. 

Tho’ we have nothing to add to this madef panegyric, we may 
juft remark, his penetration did not extend to female nature. 
The odd unpoetical names of the lovers, and that of the lady 
too, feem formed from 4 tran{pofition of the letters of their 
real names; the more cxplicit difcovery of which we refer to 
the purfuit of fuch of our readers as may be difpofed to amufe 
themfelves with ‘it, K 


Ill, The Firft Satire of the fir/t book of Horace imitated, 410. 
15. Dodfley. 


This 




















‘This is a {pirited, and pretty liberal imitation of Horace, tho’ 
fuficiently juft to the general fenfe and fcope of the {fatire, 
The author has included feveral lines of the original, printed 
on the oppofite page of his tranflation, within hooks, being 
thofe to which his imitation had little or no regard. As a {pe- 
cimen of this gentleman's brief performance, we fhall fele& the 
eflential contrat between the conduét of the mifer, and that 
of the ant, whofe wife example the former molt abfurdly ap. 
plies to juftify his accumulation of unus’d, unneceflary wealth, 


‘ True,’ cries Sir ***, ‘ the man who flies from want, 
‘ Life’s wary maxims copies from the ant ; 
‘ Who, grain by grain, ftill adding to her ftore, 
* Points out the golden moral, Be not Poor.’ 
Sir, to apply your inflance, let us fee 
How well thefe hoarders and fome folks agree. 
They, foon as wintry vapours chill the air, 
Think it a fina fingle grain to fpare ; 
Not one, I ween, fo filly as to fit 
Hemm’'d round with dainties, and not touch a bit. 
While wifer thou, no dupe to fancy’d fear 
Of heat, cold, hunger, pains, year after year, 
Plod’ ft on unweary’d-in the ways of pelf, 
Left there be one more wretched than thyfelf. K 


IV. The Modern Fuftice, in imitation of The Man of Tafte: 


By Scriblerus Minimus, Written in the year1753. 4to. 6d. 
Baldwin. | 


This expofes the little arts which, poffibly, may be prattifed 
by fome gentlemen in the commiffion of the peace, in order to 
avail themfelves of the priwate advantages of their office. 
There is no great doubt, but /ome examples may have given 
fufficient ground for a fatire of this kind; for experience fhews, 
that fools and knaves have crept into every ftation.—Such 
‘worfbipful delinquents may, however, confole themfelves with 
the reflection, that they have, for this time, fallen under the 
lath of no formidable pen: for Mr. Seriblerus Minimusis, in 
truth, far from being a great poet, or fatyrift. 


V. The Lion a whelp, and at full age. A fable, from the 


French of La Fontaine, which has been fupprefled in moft of 
the modern editions. Folio, 6d. Cooper. 


‘ The original defign of this fable was to infinuate to the 
* powers of Aurope, when Lewis XIV. was in the zenith of his 
‘ glory, that refiftance was in vain, and that it was cheaper to 
* purchafe the friendfhip of France, by fuch facrifices as fhe 
‘ required, than to attempt, even by a general alliance, to 
* preferve any thing fhe thought fit to claim, by fetting bounds 
‘to her force. ‘This is admirably conceived, and elegantly 
‘ expreffed, fuitably to the infolente of thofe times, when the 
* brutal Lowvois treated fovereign princes in a manner no well- 
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bred man would have ufed towards his domefics. But a 
reverfe of fortune taught France another language, tho’ not 
other maxims; and from hence we find this fable omitted in 
our authors works. ‘The tranflation is very literal, except in 
the moral, to which we have given a different turn,’ 
Tranflator’s Advertifement to the Reader. 

The moral, as deduced in this tranflation, is, 

If beafts would not a tyrant know, 

They ne’er maft let the Lion grow. 
The tranflation is not a contemptible one; the original is 
given with it, 


VI. 4n Ode on Beauty. To Stella. 4to. 6d. Comyns. 
We find nothing in this ode faulty enough to deferve a par- 
ticular cenfure ; nothing good enough to | ola exprefs ap- 
probation: ‘tis a cool performance, tho’ an irregular ode; 
and, {pight of the vulgar notion, proves that there és a medi- 
ocrity in poetry. 


VII. Abel; an oratorio, or facred drama for mufic. As it 
is performed at the theatre-royal, in Drury-lane. Set to mufic 


by Mr. Arne. ‘1s. Francklin. 


VIII. Appius. A tragedy. As it is ated at the theatre- , 
royal, in Covent-garden. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Millar. ! 
Mr. Moncrief; the author, has dedicated this play to the 
princefs of Wales. It was acted fix nights to good-natured au- 
diences; but "twas not thought advifeable to truit them a /- 
wenth time; and truly, if ey were as ill entertained, or as little 
affected, with the repre/entation, as we have been by the read- 
ing this play, we cannot but admire at their infenfibility, who 
fat it out fo long.—It is, indeed, one of the moft trivial and 
infipid performances of the kind we remember to have feen. 


MIscELLANEOUs. 


IX. The Tuner. Letter the Fifth, To be continued occa- 
fionally. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

This number, the jubjeét of which is the common chit-chat 
of the town, concludes the firlt volume of the Tuner. We 
have already introduced this writer to the acquaintance of our 
readers. she ' 


X. Lhe Unnatural Father, or, the Perfecuted Son, Being a 
candid narrative of the-moft unparallel’d fufferings of Robert 
Nugent, jun. by the means and procurement of his own father. 
Written by himfelf. 8vo. 1s.6d. Sold by the author, a pri- 
foner in the fleet, and at Z/ley’s punch-houfe, on Ludgate-dill. 

The author informs us, that he is the natural fon of a gentle- 
man of the fame name, a member of the prefent parliament ; 
that he has been fo unhappy as to become the objett of his fa- 
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ther’s averfion ; and that he ts now languifhing in prifon, at the 
fuit of his own parent. How far a fon can merit fuch treat- 
ment from a father, is a queftion we have not leifure to difcufs ; 
and how far Mr. Nugent, in particular, may have merited the 
diftreffes he complains of, the public, to whom he appeals, 
are not, we apprehend, proper judges, till they have heard the 
other fide. 


XI. The Love Encounter, &c. 

To make the tile-page of this trifle as arch and fingular as 
the author defigned the whole, it informs us of.no publither’s 
name, nor place of fale; but, after a flale infipid jeft of its 
being printed at Cuidus, at the tign of Momte/quious’ head, &c. 
Ec. it fubjoins one truth, that the modeit price [not the value] 
of it is fix-pence only! The contents, throughout which the 
author ftrains unnaturally to appear an eafy drole,—difcover it 
to be a venereal quack-bill, in a new and more diffufed {tile ; 
and if, like the others, it had been diftributed gragis, the doctor 
had made his readers a prefent of no exquifite value: tho’, 
upon experience, it will be found much ufefuller than Rock’s 
or #e/i's tingle flips, as it contains a dozen leaves in Well-fized 
oftavo. Several wery intelligible entendres of this perfpicuous 
writer’s occur in his defcription of the organs, and their encoun- 
ter. The pamphlet concludes with advertiling his four intend- 
ed gene/eo-logic, or generation-lectures ; in which we are not to 
fuppofe he will be much lefs explicite than in this empirical bill, 
which he purpofed, no doubt, to entertain and enlighten the 

‘ fpecies, as long as Venus fhall twinkle. He may reflect, how- 
ever, at his leifure, that there is another author, who could 
not pardon ome indecent intimation in the Care/ef; Hufband ; 
and thence expect, if he trefpaffes upon decorum, to be exer- 
cifed for it, to fome tune, by him, in his next lucubration. 
The advertifement of this waggifh produ@tion informs us, the 
doétor has publifhed it in Latin too; which, we fuppofe, his 
erudition adapted to another meridian, in order to in/nare him/elf 





into fome fort of reputation, as he phrafes it, among the acade- 
mics,and which he will, very probably, im fome fort, accompli. 
XII. Lhe Anti-chriftian Opera. 8vo.6d. Keith  JE* 


One Mr. George Pau/ is the author of this little piece. Ic 
contains a narrative of what he obferved concerning the: Roman 
catholic worfhip, during a fhort refidence in France. He tells 
his ftory in very poor ‘anguage, and feems, in all refpects, to 
t be extremely ill qualified for appearing in print. 

, XIII. An Anfwer to the Queftion, Where are your argu- 


- ments againft what you call lewdnefs, if you make no ufe of 
the Bibi? 8vo. 1s, Dodfley, &c. 


- The author expatiates ov the immoral nature, and evil ten- 
; dency, of adultery and fornication; and fhews, in how hei- 
- nous a light thefe crimes were viewed by the wife heathens, 
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before the promulgation of Chrijlianity; by what laws they 
were prohibited, and how feverely punithed, by the Eosftian:, 
Greeks, and other nations: to which purpoie, he cites many 
paflages from the old philofophers and poets. Our author is 
a fenfible man, but not a very animated writer, 


XIV. The Way to be wealthy and wife. Recommended to 
all. Applied more particularly, and accommodated to the fe- 
veral conditions and circumftances of the gentleman, the fcho- 
lar, foldier, tradefman, failor, artificer, hufbandman. By a 
Merchant. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. | 

Inpustry and FruGaciry are the means recommended 
by our author for the attainment of wealth; the practice of 
thefe virtues is the wifdom he points out: to induce ts to 
which, he employs a variety of very fenfible arguments and 
exhortations. His performance appears to be founded on ex- 
perience, and a juft and ample knowledge of the world; his 
maxims are undeniable, his advife falutary, and fuch as ‘mutt 
infallibly lead to the very defirable ends mentioned im his title- 
page. Ina word, we fcarce know a more ufeful pamphlet; 
confequently, few that more deferve to be circulated among 
all ranks of people: as every reader may be benefited, none 
can be hurt, by an attentive perufal of this, and due obfervance 
of the wholefome doétrines inculcated in it. 


XV. The Fournal of a V. nage to Lifbon, By the late Henry 
Fielding, efq; 12mo0. 38. Adidar. 

As this publication is intended to be of fervice to the widow 
and children of the very ingenious author, it would be inha- 
manity to fearch it for imperfections; but there is another 
powerful reafon for its exemption from criticiim; which we 

, fhall give in the words of the editor.—*‘ If in this little work 
| ‘ there fhould appear any traces of a weakened and decayed 
y * life, let the reader’s imagination place before his eyes a true 
: * picture, in that of a hand trembling in almoft its Jateft hour, 
‘ of a body emaciated with pains, yet ftruggling for our en- 
‘ tertainment; and let this affecting picture open each tender 
‘ heart, and call forth a meliing tear, to blot out whatever 
. * failings may be found in a work begun in pain, and finithed 
* almoit at the fame period with life.’ — 

This narrative, tho’ not greatly abounding with incidents, 
we have perufed with fome pieafure. The refleé¢tions inter 
iperfed in it, are worthy of a writer, than whom few, if any, 
have been more juftly celebrated for a thorough infight into 
human nature: tho’, as the editor remarks, * it mult be ac- 
* knowledged, that a lamp almolt burnt out, does not give fo 
* fteady and uniform a light, as when it blazes in its full vi- 
* gour; but yet itis well known, that by its wavering, as if 
‘ ftruggling againft its own diffolution, it fometimes darts a ray 
* as bright as ever.’=We are given to underftand, that Mr. 
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Fielding hath left behind him fome other pieces, which, we hope, 
will follow this lait written, tho’ firit publifhed, pofthumous 
volume of an author, who long hath been, and will continue 
to be, the delight of his readers. The fragment annexed to 
this journal of Mr Frelding’s, entitled 4 comment on Lord Bo- 
ligbroke’s ¢//ays, is a {mall introdu€tory fketch, of only twenty- 
feven pages; in which the author fhews himfelf in a new and 
advantageous light ; fo that we cannot but think it a misfor- 
tune to the public, that he did not live to profecute and finifh 
his defign. 


XVI. A Supplement to the fure Guide to Hell. na letter of 
approbation from .Belzebub, prince of the infernal regions, to 
a favourite fubje&t on earth, &c. 8vo. 6d, Printed for Pe- 
ter Imp. 

This pretended Supplement is much inferior to the Sure Guide, 
and does not feem to come from the fame hand: it is too con- 
temptible for further notice. 


XVII. An impartial Difquifition into the Cafe of Sporus. 
Svo. 6d. Crowder and Woodgate. ! 
The cafe of the perion meant under this fictitious name, 
has been fufficiently explained in the Cruft/man and in the 
" Infpe&or. 


XVIII. 4 Colleétion of the moral and infiruétive Sentiments, 
Maxims, Cautions and reflections, contained in the wiftories of 
Pamela, Clariffa, avd Sir Charles Grandifon. Digefted under 
proper heads, with references to the volume and page, both 
in oGtavo and twelves, in the refpective hiftories. To which 
are fubjoined, I'wo letters from the editor of thofe works : 
the one in anfwer to a lady who was follicitous for an addi- 
tional volume to the hiftory of Sir C, G. the other, in reply 
to.a gentleman, who had objected to Sir Charies’s offered com- 
promife in the article of religion, had he married a Roman 
catholic lady. 12mo0. 3s. Hitch, Rivington, &c. 

It is a fufficient recommendation of tims collection of moral 
aphorifms to fay, that it is-given us by Mr. Ricbard/on him- 
felf; not the work of a jobding compiler.—This volume may 
be confidered as a curious and valuable di@ionary of morality. \t 
contains 410 very full pages, befides a preface, by a friend of 
the author’s. 

XIX. Selec? Epitaphs. Colle&ted by W. Toldervy. 12mo. 
2 vols. 6s. fewed. Owen, &e. 

This collection of Englife epitaphs commences fo early as 
the year 293, and comes down to 1754. Many among them 
are not real in/criptions, but defigns only, for the perfons whom 
they celebrate. Some of thefe, and not a few of the others, 
are fuch as do little honour to the editor’s tafte and choice in a 
J/e/e& colleCtion. It will not be expeéted, that we fhould exa- 
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mine every epitaph here copied or tranflated, and compare 
them with the originals; bat in turning over thefe volumes we 
could not but take notice of one glaring inftance of the editor’; 
maccuracy. ‘The epitaph on Thomas Churchyard, the poet, he 
gives as Fofiph Skelton’s ; tho’ one would think fuch a miftake 
impoffible, as the piece afcertains to whom it belongs by a 
kind of quibbling conceit, which turns upon the perfon’s name, 
and which no other name will fit. As this epitaph is*but four 
hnes, we fhall give it our readers. 


Come 4/e4o, and lend me thy torch, 

To find a Church-yard in a Church- porch ; 

Povertie and poetrie this tomb doth inclole, 

Therefore, gentlemen *, be merry in profe. 
In Cibber’s lives of the poets, we find this epitaph in its proper 
place, viz. in the life of Thomas Churchyard. ‘Therefore, how 
our editor fell into this blunder is the more aftonithing ; yet 
it is plainly no error of the prefs, for he comments upon this 
infcription, as Skelton’s, in anote: wherein he alto falls into ano- 
therinaccuracy, if not into more than one. He fays, this  Se/- 
* ton (who was the merry poet-laureat to Henry VII. and VIII. 
‘ died the 21ft of Tune, anno 1529, and was buried dy Joun 
* Churchyard the poet.” Now one might hence be led to con- 
clude, that Ske/ton was interred at the expence of Mr. Churcbh- 
ard; but this does not appear to have been the cafe,. for as the 
éatter lived and died in poverty, it is improbable his finances 
would have permitted his doing fo kind an office to the re. 
mains of the former; nor do we find, that Skelton died in 
circumftances that required fuch a charity. But Wood puts this 
matter out of doubt, by informing us, that Churchyard was 
buried nzar f Skelton, in the church of St. Margaret, Wef- 
minfter. Our editor alfo feems to have fallen into two mifno- 
mers in this one article: ‘T“Homas Churchyard he calls Joun, 
and Jonn Ske/ton he calls Josepu.—The real epitaph of the 
latter, as given us in Giles Jacob's: lives of the poets, is as 
follows. 

Johannes Ske/tonus vates Pierius bic fitus eff, 

Animam egit (gecit) xx1. Funii, A. D. 15209. 


XX. The Hiftory of Polly Willis, an orphan. 12mo. 35. 
Reeve. 


* This laft line feems to have been altered by the editor, and that 
for the worfe too. We have not feen the original infcription, but, 
in Cibber’s lives of the poets, it flands as under, and reads more like 
the language of thofe times : 

Wherefore, good neighbours, be merry in profe. 

}¢ This, we doubt not, was all that Mr. Zo/dervy meant, when he 
wrote dy inftead of zear; but fuch inaccuracies of expreffion are the 
lefs pardonable, as they give rife to great confufion and mifrepreten- 
tation of facts. 

This 
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This is like the reft of our late /ove-Aiforizs, filled with low 
intrigue, rehearfed in the meaneft language. But thefe things 
have their readers, and, poflibly, admirers too. 


XXI. The Hiflory and Adventures of a Lady's Slippers and 
Shoes. Written by themfelves. 8vo, 1s. Cooper. 

Execrable fluff ! 

XXII. The Rival Mother; or, the hiftory of the Countefs 
de Salens, and her two daughters. 12mo. 6s. Node. 

If this work be not a tranflation from the French (as we have 
no intimation that it is) the Exg/i/ author has fome merit it 
lies wholly in his hitting off the romantic incidents upon which 
the middle and lower claffes of the French novels are founded. 


XXIII. Fanny; or, the amours of a weft-country young 
lady. Contained in a feries of genuine letters. Interfperfed 
with fome entertaining particulats during her travels abroad. 


2vols. 12mo. 6s. Manby. 

If thefe letters are genuine, and the authors living, we are 
forry their fondnefs to appear in public has got the better of 
their prudence. At the latter end of the fecond volume, we 
find a few juft fentiments, tolerably exprefled ; which deferve 
a place in a better compofition. 


XXIV. 4 Vindication of the reformation on foot among the 
Ladies, to abolifh modefty and chaftity, and revive the native 
fimplicity of gong naked. And an attempt to reconcile all 
perfons to it, and make them join in a fpeedy completion of 
this glorious defign. By Adam Eden, efq; 8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 

The author has thrown into his performance a few imart 
things, but we hope, however, he will not take it amifs, if we 
obferve, that, as his title-page obliges us to judge, the figure 
he intended to write in was that of irony, he has in fome places 
run wide of the agreeable rules of this {pecies of rhetoric. P 

XXV. An Effay on a fleeping Cupid, being one of the Zrun- 
delian marbles in the collection of the (late) earl of - Pomfret. 
By Fohn Nixon, A.M.and F.R.S. gto. 1s. Adanby. 

This eflay, tho’ confiting of no more th&n thirty feven 
pages, muit have cott Mr. Nixon much time and intenfe ap 
plication. We do not remember ever to have feen, in fo fhort 
a performance, fuch numerous quotations from the learned 
languages, and variety of references to different authors: but 
the importance of the fubject required it. Who that feels the 
pafiion of /ove, (tho’ that paifion be older than any of the arts) does 
not think himielf intereited in the information how the polite 
world felt it two thoufand or more years ago? This we are, 
in part, let into by the writings of the antients ; many of whom 
never minced things, but {poke downright to the point; but 
alas! moit of thefe authors who have pafied an Englifd tranf- 
lation, have not had ftrict juftice done them; the double en- 
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tendre takes place of the naked fimplicity of the original. Jf 
our author is any way to blame, it is in negleéting to tranf. 
late fome of his quotations, which give us great infight into fe. 
veral of the emblematical myfteries of this wanton fon of a 
lufcious mother. We with the Rewiew had room for fome par- 
ticular extraéts from this piece, as they would fufficiently de. 
monttrate the confequence of the /ubjec?, the /pirit and freedom 
of the REVEREND AUTHOR'S execution, and its perfeet confif: 
tency with his function. 


XXVI. The Inveftigator. Numb. 322 *. To be continued 
occafionally. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Adllar. 

The defign of this piece, which is written in the way of 
dialogue, is to fhew, that tho’ truth and falfhood, right and 
wrong, ufeful and prejudicial, proper and improper, will ever 
be univerfally the fame in themfelves, and tho’ their bounda- 
ries are capable of being accurately diftinguifhed by human 
reafon, yet the taftes, feelings, and opinions of men, concern. 
ing them, muft never be admitted as evidence of their being 
in themfelves good or bad; fince thofe taftes depend upon 
tempers, accidents, and habits, as numerous and various as the 
men, or fets of men, who are actuated by them. 

The author diftinguifhes between the objects of judgment, 
and thofe of tafte and feeling. Whatever has a rule or ftan- 
dard to which it may be referred, and is capable of comparifon, 
we are told, is not the object of tafte, but of reafon and judg. 
ment. ‘The proper objects of taite or feeling, it is faid, are 
relative to the perfon only who is actuated by them, who is 
the fole judge whether thofe feelings be agreeable or other- 
wife ; and being informed of this fimple fact from himfelf, no 
farther confequence can be drawn from it, neither does it ad- 
mit of any difpute. | 

Thefe are the principles which he proceeds upon, and which 

, he illuftrates by a variety of examples. The fubjeét is curious, 
but it is treated with no great accuracy or precifion. 


XXVII. Juftin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. 
Tranflated fom the Greek into Englifh, with notes, chiefly for 
the advantage of Engli/h readers, a preliminary diflertation, 
and a fhort analyfis. By Henry Brown, M. A. vicar of Ne- 
ther-[well, in Glocefterfhire. 8vo. 2vols. 11s. Rivington. 

This tranflation and notes, as Mr. Brown informs us in his 
preface, are principally defigned for the ufe of the lefs know- 
ing, unlearned Englifm reader. ‘The tranflation is nearly lite- 
ral, and feems to’ be a faithful one. Mr. Broan is a great ad- 
mirer of the primitive writings, tells us, that none are capable 
of fupporting religion, and defending it againft the attacks of 
its enemies, but {uch as are converfant in them; and thinks 
there can be no more likely means of promoting the glory 


* See an account of the firft number, Review, Fan. 1754. p. 73: 
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of God, and the good of mankind, than difperfing faithful 
tranflations of them, being the beft books in the world next 
to the Bidb/e. RK 


Rexticious and ConTROVERSIAL. 
XXVIII. 4 Letter of Thanks to the Reétor of St. Botolph, Bi- 


fhopfgate, for the ingenious difcourfe which he delivered at 
that church on Sunday, Nov. 24, 1754. With a word or two 
of advice concerning Mr. ‘ones, and fome remarks on the 
rational and candid anfwer to his fermon. Humbly recom- 
mended to the perufal of Mr. Afton’s parifhioners. By Phi- 
logos. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

This letter writer * was willing to try whether ridicule, which 

© has long been fuccefsfully employed againft religion, might 

« not for once be ufed with equal propriety in its fervice.’ Pref. 
p. 2. Such a defign as this, may, in itfelf, be very right ; but 
we fear our author hath not only miflaken his weapox, but his 
adverfary too. Inftead of ridicule, he hath armed himfelf with 
poor fpiritlefs /reer ; and in place of defending Chrifianity, he 
abufes the rector of Bifbopfgate church, for recommending good 
avorks, He likewife falls foul of the author of a letter to Mr. 
Tones, (fee our laft, p. 156, art. XLI.) of whom he exprefles 
his contempt, by calling him wretch, and ufing other oppro- 
hrious language. 

XXIX. Pwedo-baptifm: the fecond part; or a defence of 
the authority of infant-baptifm. In anfwer to the common ob- 
jections againft it. 8vo. 1s, Vaugh, 

We mentioned the firlt part of tnis defence of infant-baptifm, 
in the eighth volume of our Review. The learned and inge- 
nious author purfues his defign in a manner becoming a {cholar, 
a gentleman, avd a Chriffian. 


XXX. The Country Gentleman’s Advice to bis Neighbours. 
12mo. Three halfpence. ‘Fobnfton. 
' A fenfible exhortation to a fover and virtuous life; very pro- 
per to be circulated among the country- people. 


XXXI. The Principles of Liberty: or, The right of man- 
kind to judge for themfelves in matters of faith, without po- 
litive and compulfive determinations, Alfo recommending the 
actual ufe or exercife of fuch right, as the only means of pro- 
ducing rea/ religion, and fubftantial virtue in the world, By 
Robert Seagrave, A.M. 8vo. 6d. Noon, &c, 

A very fenfible and {pirited defence, and illuftration, of the 
civil and religious rights of mankind, particularly the ‘Jatter ; 
in oppofition to the high pretenfions and impolitions of the 
church of Rome, and every other church eftablifhed on max- 
ims inconfiitent with the genuine principles of chrittian liberty, 
as they are a(certained in the facred feriptures: the b/-Rngs of 

which 
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which may the Aumicuty continue to us, to the end of all 
things! 

XXXII. Primitive Chriftianity propounded: or, An Effay to 
revive the ancient mode or manner of preaching the gofpel, 
Humbly offered to the confideration of all profefled chriftians, 
but more efpecially to the people called Bapti/is. By D, Dg- 
bel, at Cranbrook in Kent. 8vo. 6d. Waugh, &c. 

This writer has taken much pains to prove, that réading js 
not preaching, and that, confequently, reading fermons is not 
preaching : that preaching is a g2/pel-ordinance ; and that thofe 
minitters who read their fermons, difobey that ordinance, by 
not preaching. He quotes, befide the fcriptures, a great num- 
ber of authors, in fupport of his doétrme ; and among the reft 
Tho. Grantham ; who fays, “* ‘l'o compofe /ermons in writing, 
*€ and {o read them to the people, 18 not preaching, and there- 
“« fore not to be ufed by the miniiters of C4rif¢ under the no- 
“* tion of that fervice.” ‘ And herein,’ fays Mr, Debel, ‘our 
© worthy friend hath fully exprefled- my fentiments. in. this 
‘ point; all which appears to me to be agrecable to the Neaw 
© Teflament, and the practice of the primitive church, and alfo 
© to Dyche in his Euglif dictionary, who fays, Jc.’ ——We 
fhall not trouble our readers with the fentiments of Mafter 
Dyche on this fubject, nor with thofe of his induftrious fellow- 
labourer Mafter Bailey ; tho’ both thefe gentlemen, or, rather, 

. their Eng/if dictionaries, are great authorities with this writer : 

whom we fhall here difmifs with a word of advice, viz. That 
he ferioufly reflect on the utility and extent of the Wise Man’s 
caution, be not raf with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 
hafty to utter any thing before God. 


PotiticaL ConTRoversy. 

XXXIII. Common Senfe: In a letter to a friend ; to which 
is prefixed, an explanatory preface, by the author of /reland 
in Tears. Dublin printed ; London re-printed, for H. S. Cox. 
8vo. 4s. 6d, 

We gave fome account of this, from the IJrif edition; in 
our lait; page 103; fince which the Engl edition has ap- 
peared. 


XXXIV. The Principles of the Univerfity of Oxford fated. 
8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 

This pamplet is a fingle chapter of a work of the late Dr. 
Newton's, the worthy principal of Hertford College. Were 
the doctor now alive, we apprehend he would refent fuch a 
republication ; as this chapter was part of an anfwer in acon- 
troverfy the do¢tor had with one of the greateft men of the 
age; and with whom he lived for many of the laft years of 
his life, in the moft intimate and perfect friendfhip: and, ‘ts 
faid, before his death, he burnt what copies remained of the 
book from whence this extract was taken. 


[The Remainder of the Catalogue in our next.] 








